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This Above All 


By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Blissful is the man who drapes ideas 
in fog. Cloud-capt his noble brow, he 
wraps his thoughts around in folds of 
verbal mist and sends them floating 
over the audience. Sweetness and 
light, love in armfuls, roses of sacri- 
fice—but never a clear, definite idea! 
Meanwhile, in silent rebuke at such 
trifling and at such a preacher, the 
crucifix stands out in strong, clear out- 
line above the altar. The idea it repre- 
sents is painfully definite and per- 
fectly clear. 

If Faith were an emotion bubbling 
up from the subconscious, we would 
search in vain for definite ideas in re- 
ligion. It would be easier to find a 
ghost in a steam-room. To Cardinal 
Newman! the notion of Faith as feel- 
ing was the abomination of all desola- 
tion. Religious truths were not vague 
soul-sighs to him, or tingles down the 
spine: they were objective facts fallen 
out of the sky, each, as it were, having 
its own length, height and breadth. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find him 
asserting that the one necessary virtue 
of a preacher is definiteness of object. 


1 Newman’s views on Preaching discussed 
in this article may be found in his treatise on 
University Preaching in his ‘‘Idea of a Uni- 
versity’’ (Longmans, Green, New York City, 
1939). 


This above all should be the preacher’s 
target: to give a definite spiritual good 
to his hearers. Since Faith is the assent 
of the mind to revealed truth, the 
preacher’s task is to take a sharp, 
true-cut mental image, enshrine it 
aptly in words, and then gather up all 
his energies to impress it by persuasion 
on the mind, and on the heart, of the 
hearer. Pressing forward to the mark, 
he must leave behind, as St. Paul did, 
all other considerations. No need to 
strive directly for earnestness. Paul 
didn’t, nor those Apostles who were 
“drunk with new wine.’ Earnestness 
is the fine frenzy of a man who keeps 
his eyes fixed on the ‘‘one thing neces- 


” 


sary. 
Preaching to a Definite Audience 


Definiteness, according to Newman, 
should preside over every moment of 
the sermon’s origin and development. 


“‘Definiteness is the life of preach- 
ing. A definite hearer, not the whole 
world; a definite topic, not the whole 
evangelical tradition, and in like 
manner, a definite speaker.” 


A clear mental picture of a definite 
audience is imperative, as well in writ- 
ing as in delivering the sermon. An 
earlier article in this series discussed 
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the methods of analyzing an audience, 
and such an analysis is necessary to 
avoid the futility and danger of a 
general manner of treatment. St. 
Gregory Theologus said that the same 
exhortation is not suitable for all 
hearers, ‘‘for all have not the same dis- 
position of mind, and what profits 
these is hurtful to those.’”’ And the 
“Catechism of the Council of Trent’’? 
stresses the need of accurate knowledge 
of the audience. The pastor must not 
“imagine that those committed to his 
care are all of equal capacity or like 
dispositions, so as to enable him to 
apply the same course of instruction, 
to lead all to knowledge and piety.” 
Newman advised his University 
preachers to contemplate an audience 
of young intellectuals, whose special 
sins were physical excess and sen- 
suality, doubt and rash speculation. 


Selecting a Definite Topic 


A definite topic is second in New- 
man’s triad of “‘definites.’’ Write out 
a crisp, clear statement of the idea you 
wish to impress upon this definite audi- 
ence. Prop it up on the desk before 
you as you write, and you will be able 
to reject any tempting story, purple 
patch, or quotation that does not 
bring out your point. It will guide you 
and keep you from straying from the 
straight and narrow path. The scope 
of the topic should be narrowed as 
much as possible. Better to paint a 
small house well than to thin out the 
paint to cover a large house. A broad 
topic such as the Holiness of the 
Church would not make as deep and 
definite an impression as would the life 
of St. Francis or St. Agnes. 

An outline is a further help towards 
definiteness. It indicates the over-all 


2 The Catechism of the Council of Trent 
(Lucas, Balto.), Pref., p. 17. 


design of the sermon framework, list- 
ing the order of the points presented 
and their relation to each other. But— 
when to use it? Build the sermon, step 
by step, out of the outline, as an air- 
plane is built over its cradle? Or 
write first and later check the rough 
draft against the outline? If your 
nature craves order and method, you 
will find bliss in developing each head- 
ing and subheading as you go along. 
But Original Sin has disorganized most 
of us. We find it hard to think accord- 
ing to plan. It cramps the free flow 
of ideas, and stifles the imagination 
and memory we need so badly for pur- 
poses of illustration. It seems ad- 
visable, therefore, to defer the use of 
the outline until the first draft has been 
written. Let your creative talent spin 
itself out on paper in lush abundance: 
then draw up an outline, and with it 
check back over what you have writ- 
ten, separating all the vague and irrele- 
vant cockle from the wheat. The 
critical faculty must test the writing 
for definiteness, but let it wait till the 
creative faculty has finished its work. 
Harnessed together, the former 
paralyzes the latter. 


Writing Out the Sermon 


Writing out the sermon in full is an 
aid to preciseness. Newman did not 
insist that every preacher write out 
every sermon. He felt that a parish 
priest burdened with many duties, 
while preaching on elementary sub- 
jects, could trust himself to the sys- 
tematic order and suggestions of the 
Catechism he knows so well. His firm 
grasp of these doctrines would insure 
precision. But when the matter of the 
sermon is more involved, he should 
write out his ideas beforehand and in 
full. 
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‘Till a man begins to put down his 
thoughts about a subject on paper, 
he will not ascertain what he knows 
and what he does not know; and 
still less will he be able to express 
what he does not know. ... The 
fuller the sketch, and the more clear 
and continuous the thread of the 
discourse, the more the preacher will 
find himself at home when the time 
of delivery arrives.”’ 


A written sermon is a strong protection 
against impromptu sallies in the course 
of delivering the sermon. Sudden in- 
spirations often lead into blind alleys. 
The more fire-power a preacher has, 
the more he will need to entrust him- 
self to well-pondered perceptions rather 
than chance currents of thought that 
blow upon him as he preaches. ‘‘His 
very gifts may need the counterpoise 
of more orderly and homely accessories, 
such as the drudgery of composition.” 
The written sermon keeps you on a 
straight line instead of flying off at 
tangents. 


Linking the Paragraphs 


In the sermon, each paragraph 
should definitely advance the progress 
of the thought, and mark a distinct 
stage in its development. A book on 
English composition has been pub- 
lished lately with the apt title, “The 
Reader Over Your Shoulder.” A 
good idea! Imagine a reader looking 
over your shoulder at your written 
sermon. Can he pass from one para- 
graph to the next without losing the 
thread of the discourse? What does he 
think of your opening paragraph? 
That story is dramatic; it will make 
your hearers sit up, but isn’t it remote 
from your topic and won't it befog 
your main point? The concluding 
paragraph also needs close scrutiny. 
Perhaps your invisible reader will find 
that it does not round out the sermon, 
but introduces collateral matter to be 


treated in the next sermon, or the style 
is so abstract and majestic as to sound 
vague and empty. 


Movement of the Sentences 


The movement of the sentences is also 
important. Newman, no doubt, would 
insist on clear coherence; he would de- 
mand that each sentence flow logically 
out of the preceding and logically into 
the following sentence. But close-knit 
order is not a conspicuous feature of 
modern style, which tries to present 
thoughts as they come naturally, 
loosely and often incoherently into the 
mind of the ordinary person. Ignoring 
the gibberish of experimenters such as 
Joyce and the Stream of Conscious- 
ness school, we can avail ourselves of 
the modern style provided that we tie 
and hold our paragraphs together by 
some unitary idea. There is no stern 
logical progression from sentence to 
sentence in some of Father Martin- 
dale’s sermons—yet, there is a definite 
unity of thought in each paragraph. 
And notice how St. Paul sometimes 
surrenders himself to a host of turbu- 
lent images, yet all gathered about a 
central idea. In a sermon on the kind- 
ness of Christ, it would not be neces- 
sary to enumerate examples in a 
logical or chronological order. If he 
cares to, let the examples be put on 
paper by the preacher as they come 
tumbling from his mind. So long as 
the details are associated, bound to- 
gether by a definite point of view, they 
serve the purposes of definiteness. Of 
course, a real difficulty in such an un- 
disciplined arrangement is the problem 
of committing these details to memory, 
and a real danger is that irrelevant 
matter might easily intrude itself. 


On the Choice of Words 


The exact word is indispensable for 
definiteness. Exactness is more than 
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clarity. Clarity gives us only the 
skeleton of an idea, distinguishes it 
from other ideas. But the exact word 
clothes the skeleton with flesh and 
blood: it expresses the idea in all its 
form, color and strength. 

An abstract word, such as honor, 
may be just as definite and exact as a 
concrete word, such as apple. Con- 
crete does not denote definiteness in 
popular usage, but merely refers to 
something that can be touched, tasted, 
seen, etc. However, in practice, the 
abstract word tends to become in- 
definite. Read the magazine ad- 
vertisements speaking about ‘Faith in 
America” or “Faith in the Future.” 
Outside of theology, who can tell what 
is the core of meaning in the word 
faith? Dr. Fosdick says that Faith is a 
spirit of trusting adventure. Or take 
the words Fascism, Democracy, The 
Good Life; who will say what these 
words mean? They are emotional 
words depending for their meaning on 
the intention of the one who uses them. 
There are, of course, universal ideas 
denoted by abstract terms, but the 
preacher had better make sure of the 
exact meaning of an abstract word 
for his audience before he uses it. 

The concrete word is deceptive. 
When using it, we often think we are 
using a definite term, and yet it may 
be much more inexact than an abstract 
term. The following contains concrete 
words that in this connection are 
utterly vague in meaning: ‘Man 
walks the dark road in the shadow of 
his doom. As he goes, he fashions, 
like the spider, the silken web of life’s 
meaning. With the lips of a god he 
mocks the void of existence by telling 
himself the fairy tale of human value.”’ 
There are many picture words here; 
there is a mood, but precisely what does 
it mean? 


Using Figures of Speech 


Our generation does not think ab- 
stractly. It is picture-minded, and 
can be swayed by such mood-pictures 
as the above. But the preacher’s 
purpose is not to impart a volatile 
mood, but to persuade in a more per- 
manent manner by fixing a definite 
mental concept to the movement of 
the will and the emotions. He must, 
therefore, make certain that his con- 
crete words are also definite, that they 
bring out exactly the mental concept. 

He must realize also the deficiencies 
of figures of speech. They are neces- 
sary, of course. It is difficult to trans- 
late the spiritual world into the 
language of people of the material 
world unless we show how Grace, etc., 
resemble forces and facts of the world 
they know. Even so, a simile or 
metaphor can never be a definite ex- 
pression of an idea, and can only give 
a partial notion of a doctrine. The 
shamrock is only vaguely similar to 
the threeness of the Trinity; bread is 
somewhat like the consecrated host, 
but only that. A figure of speech can 
never be a definition or a proof. Un- 
fortunately, it can easily become a dis- 
traction that clouds the idea itself. 
This happens whenever the preacher, 
fascinated by the figure, gives it his full 
attention. Too often he wastes good 
time and distracts audience attention 
by painting a sunset in all its flaming 
beauty, or telling every detail of a 
father’s love for his child. Figures 
have their place, a subordinate place, 
and in that place they usually con- 
tribute interest rather than clarity to 
the sermon. 


Definite Personality of the Preacher 


The third requisite for definiteness, 
according to Newman, is personality 
in the preacher. He condemned read- 
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ing the sermon from manuscript mainly 
because the reader does not have 
the opportunity of revealing a definite 
personality. The Protestant poor 
stayed away from Sunday services, 
claiming that they could read their 
service at home and would gain noth- 
ing by listening to a minister read a 
prayerbook and a manuscript. New- 
man agreed with them. There is 
something in the eye, the voice, the 
presence of a preacher—something we 
might call indefinably definite—that 
makes a sermon live. Newman loved 
that favorite thought of St. Francis de 
Sales, “Cor ad cor loquitur.’”’ There 
were, apparently, reasons why he had 
to read his sermons, and yet in spite of 
it he was a unique, definite personality 

-so definite and “‘colorful’’ that he 
triumphed over mannerisms that would 
have ruined most sermons. Gladstone 
says that, in spite of his poor delivery, 
“there was a stamp and a seal upon 
him’’ and a completeness that made 
Newman singularly attractive. 

If ‘Preaching is truth through 
personality,” then the more distinct 
the personality, the more deeply will 
the truth be driven home. As a 
minister of sacrifice, the priest ceases to 
be a definite person in the eyes of the 
congregation. When he puts on his 
vestments, he has the same powers 
and performs the same rites as thou- 
sands of priests throughout the world. 
As a priest, he has no lesser or greater 
powers than they. But when he steps 
into the pulpit, he is himself, with his 
own special background, his own 
voice, gestures and mannerisms. His 
personality is crystallized in every word 
that comes from his lips. He is not a 


Catechism talking: he isa man. And 
the faithful come, not only to hear 
what he says, but to hear him: to hear 
the testimony to the truth that wells 
up out of the sincerity, the earnestness, 
and the fervor of his very heart and 
soul. 


Preaching on a Definite Topic 


To paraphrase Scripture, we might 
say: there remain then these three— 
a definite audience, a definite topic, and 
a definite speaker, and the greatest 
of these is the definite topic. Mod- 
ern thought belittles dogma. ‘Any 
stick,” says Chesterton “is good 
enough to beat a dogma with.” Dog- 
mas and creeds are believed to be only 
the petrification of opinion. They are 
only attempts to state the meaning of 
fluid and expanding experience, which 
of course, so they say, is utterly be- 
yond definition. They imply that 
Christian dogmas arose when the 
Apostles tried to put their experience 
and feeling into words, into set forms, 
with the result that the feeling over- 
flowed: I suppose in the same way 
that a ball of ice cream melts and drips 
over the sides of a cone. 

But that was not the way it ap- 
peared to the Apostles. They had a 
passion for definiteness, not to bottle 
up emotion, but to guard intact and 
incorrupt the ideas that Christ had 
taught them, and to hand them down 
intact to their disciples. The preacher 
of to-day in striving for definiteness is 
in the line of a long and honorable 
tradition. His purpose is simple and 
yet sublime: to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 








Conégregationalist Baptism and Conjugal Liberty 
(Concluded) 


By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


II. Heretical Rituals in the Administration of Sacraments 


I admit that Catholics have the 
tendency to conclude that, when the 
proper matter and the proper form are 
employed in baptizing, the inseparable 
effect follows—that is, incorporation in 
Christ (the New Adam), also sanctify- 
ing grace where the candidate is 
properly disposed. But this is be- 
cause Catholics, including many 
priests, are acquainted for the most 
part with baptism only as conferred by 
Catholics or schismatics; so, they don’t 
stop to realize that there can be and are 
heresies on this Sacrament, that these 
heresies can be acted upon, and that 
when these heresies are acted upon no 
baptism is conferred. Everyone knows 
that a parallel thing to this happened 
to Holy Orders in England under Ed- 
ward VI and afterwards under Eliza- 
beth. Not long after the Anglican 
Ordinal was drawn up with the pur- 
pose of excluding Sacrifice from Orders, 
the Church twice condemned it as de- 
fective both in form and in intention. 
Pope Leo XIII, as he himself remarks 
in his Encyclical of the early nineties, 
only reiterated those condemnations. 
Few priests, however, are aware that 
the Holy See between the year 1680 
and 1887 repeatedly declared mar- 
riages invalid because contracted under 
heretical rituals (as where the parties 
covenanted fidelity and compatibility 
with the understanding that the break- 
ing of either promise automatically dis- 
solved the union); even Catholics 
marrying under those heretical rituals 
were declared to have entered invalid 
unions unless they expressly intended 


to marry in the sense of the Catholic 
Church—and in the case of mixed 
marriages unless the non-Catholic 
party intended that also. Yet, in that 
same period from 1680 to 1887, the 
question of heretical baptismal rituals 
seems never to have been presented to 
the Holy Office. However, the Church 
had always acted on the principle that 
an heretical ritual used in the ad- 
ministration of any Sacrament creates 
a presumption that the Sacrament ad- 
ministered under it is invalidly con- 
ferred. Back even in the Council of 
Nicza in 325 (Canon 19), we find that 
the heretics called Paulianists on con- 
version were ordered to be rebaptized; 
and if clerics, ‘‘these may be ordained 
after such baptism.” Some com- 
mentators, I admit, think that this was 
because the Paulianists did not use the 
Trinitarian formula in baptizing. But 
St. Athanasius, who was certainly in a 
position to know, says that they name 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
but that their great errors on the Most 
Holy Trinity deprived their baptismal 
formula of all true meaning. And 
Pope Innocent I is quoted by Schroeder 
(“Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils’) as declaring that “they 
(the Paulianists) do not baptize in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” that is, they use those names 
in the wrong sense. 


Apostate Priests and Communion 
Service 


A like effect happened in the case of 
the Holy Eucharist in Edwardine and 
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Elizabethan England under the Book 
of Common Prayer, where apostate 
priests went through the Communion 
Service, yet did not offer the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass at all, because 
they rehearsed the words of Consecra- 
tion in a narrative, an historical and 
not at all in a consecratory sense. 
They lacked even the implied inten- 
tion of offering the Holy Sacrifice. 
This very important truth was driven 
home by Bishop Scott of Chester in the 
House of Lords when Elizabeth’s Act 
of Conformity was being debated (an 
act abolishing the Missal and introduc- 
ing the Second Prayerbook of Edward 
VI and forbidding the Mass). That 
dauntless confessor of the faith in his 
immortal speech of April 27, 1559, 
showed that the Communion Service 
neither as Sacrifice nor as Food was 
the Body and Blood of Christ because 
a lack of consecratory intention was 
revealed by two things: 

“1. by the omission of that prayer 
which in the old Missal was 
right before the introductory 
words of the consecration proper, 
that is: ‘The prayer to this end, 
that the creature may be made 
unto us the Body and Blood of 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ’; 

“2. and by the request made before 
the heretical communion, ‘that 
we receiving thy creatures of 
bread and wine, etc.’ ”’ 


In short, if the Anglican Ordinal con- 
ferred no Orders because it contained 
no such intent; if the Communion 
Service enacted no Lord’s Supper 
proper or Mass, but merely the desired 
symbol of communion, so must every 
baptismal ritual of heretical intent 
confer no baptism. If this were not 
true, then the Sacraments in very deed 
would produce the effects which the 
Protestant controversialists used to 
charge the Catholic Church with 


attributing to sacramental causality, 
namely, magical effects because the 
divine effects always wrought upon the 
adult soul properly disposed would not 
in the least depend upon that soul’s 
own will, neither would those same 
effects depend upon the will of the one 
administering the Sacrament. The 
Sacraments, we must never forget, are 
received humanly; also, they are ad- 
ministered humanly. Accordingly, just 
as the individual recipient can shut out 
from his soul the Sacrament that would 
otherwise be his, and just as the evil- 
minded minister of the Sacrament can 
thwart the Sacrament requested (sav- 
ing the truly consecrated Host); so, 
too, can an entire sect cast away a 
Sacrament, even the Sacrament of 
Baptism, which any human creature 
with the use of reason is capable of 
validly administering if he but places 
the three essentials of matter, form, 
and intention. As for the last essen- 
tial, the bare will of implicitly giving 
true baptism suffices. But a will to do 
something contrary to the institution 
of Christ, a will to exclude something 
inseparable from baptism, as regenera- 
tion (either of character or of grace), 
a will to do one’s own good pleasure 
because of the surety of pride, or of 
self-conceit born of heresy or of mere 
ignorance—such will become as de- 
structive of baptism as does non-water 
as matter or a non-Trinitarian set of 
laving words as form. To be sure, a 
person can be in error and still ad- 
minister baptism validly; but this 
only on condition that he does not let 
that error influence his intention. A 
man can say that he wants to give the 
baptism of Christ, and at the same time 
express the conviction that the baptism 
is only a symbol of regeneration, and 
yet baptize validly. But he cannot say 
that he wishes to confer symbolic 
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baptism because he is sure that the 
Lord instituted baptism only as a sign 
and not as the cause of regeneration. 
He cannot say it and still baptize. 


Heretical Intention Furnishes 
Presumption of Invalid Baptism 


We wonder not that in all the 
Protestant world neither custodians of 
the Blessed Sacrament are found, nor is 
found the Sacramental Body and Blood 
of Christ as Sacrifice and as Banquet 
Sacrificial. What created that wilder- 
ness and called it religion? Nothing 
else than an heretical intention in 
Orders and in the Holy Eucharist. 
What wonder, then, that a similar 
heretical intention could make, es- 
pecially in these latter generations, 
great deserts of sacramental regenera- 
tion! Belloc tells us that in his life- 
time he witnessed the ordinary man 
and the ordinary woman in England 
go from a true belief to an utter non- 
belief in the two saving mysteries of 
the Incarnation and the Most Holy 
Trinity. If, then, the germs of in- 
fidelity enclosed in Anglican Episco- 
palianism could develop in one long 
lifetime, is it not antecedently prob- 
able in the nth degree that the original 
Calvinistic heresy of weak symbolic 
baptism would be eventually acted 
upon, above all in the liberal offshoots 
of Presbyterianism like Congrega- 
tionalism? But the baptismal heresies 
of the Congregationalists, as set forth 
in their Creed and their formal or in- 
formal rituals of Baptism carrying into 
execution those heresies, do certainly 
exclude regeneration from their baptis- 
mal rite, and for that reason make their 
baptism non-baptism. The tangible, 
the stubborn, facts will not allow us to 
entertain any other presumption than 
this: where positive and certain indi- 
cations do not exist to the contrary, 


Congregationalist baptism must in the 
light of Catholic principles and of 
Catholic practice be construed as in- 
valid. Now, as even probable indica- 
tions to the contrary are absent in your 
case, Mr. Smith, and as no evidence 
appears of your separated wife having 
been baptized, your right to the Pauline 
Privilege emerges unchallengeable. 


Second Way to a Sacramental Marriage 


Now as to the second but not 
needed avenue to conjugal liberty. 
Were we to grant that your de facto 
baptism is solidly probable, we should 
still have to assert your right to con- 
jugal freedom without recourse to the 
relatively difficult expedient of Papal 
Dispensation from what we suppose 
for the sake of argument is a presump- 
tive natural instead of an actual 
legitimate bond of matrimony between 
yourself and Hazel Hardy. But 
wherever the favor of faith obtains, 
all true doubts as to the act of dissolu- 
tion itself (e.g., as to whether the 
affirmative answers to the interpella- 
tions were sincere, or as to whether 
the bond of purely legitimate marriage 
really exists) are resolved in favor of 
conjugal liberty. Hence, where the 
Pauline Privilege cannot be used be- 
cause the infidel is willing to live with 
the Christian and to respect Christian 
marriage, recoutse to Rome for a Papal 
Dispensation is not needed if there is a 
good, though not a conclusive, reason 
for thinking the marriage invalid, as 
through dubious defective consent. 
This doctrine is put forth in the St. 
Albert case cited under the sources of 
Canon 1127. In this other case also, 
if the marriage took place before the 
Code and one party was doubtfully 
baptized and the other party was not 
baptized at all, the authors commonly 
pronounce the union presumptively 
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invalid because they construe the 
doubtful baptism favorably as a cer- 
tain baptism; and thus the marriage 
is made presumptively invalid through 
the impediment of disparity of cult. 
The authors do this by appealing to the 
favor of faith. 


Extension of Presumption under the 
Code 


But since the Code a new case quali- 
fies for the same presumption. I 
mean a marriage contracted between a 
certainly or a doubtfully baptized non- 
Catholic and an unbaptized person, if 
the consent is found to have been 
dubious. This argument rests on the 
grounds that the sole reason for assert- 
ing that any non-sacramental mar- 
riage between two non-Catholics is 
dissoluble when consummated is the 
favor or privilege of faith—and that 
alone. Such was the reason alleged in 
the historic Helena rescript of 1924; 
and, as far as I know, in all subsequent 
rescripts dissolving natural unions con- 
tracted between two non-Catholics 
when one of the parties becomes a 
Catholic and wants to marry a Catho- 
lic, and when the resumption of marital 
relations in the original union appears 
to be impossible. 

Of course, if this kind of non-Catho- 
lic natural marriage is certainly valid, 
the only valid form of dissolution is a 
Papal Dispensation. So, too, is a 
Papal Dispensation needed in a legiti- 
mate marriage, if no solid doubt de- 
velops about the validity of the con- 
sent and if the Pauline Privilege can- 
not be applied because the interpella- 
tions will be answered in the affirma- 
tive or because the convert has for- 
feited his right to that privilege by 
adulterous conduct after his baptism. 
Here it may well be asked, what is the 
status of the new marriage of the con- 


vert to the Catholic faith in both the 
above cases if the presumption of in- 
validity is not verified before God. Is 
the new marriage materially invalid, 
and the old marriage still valid be- 
cause non-validly dissolved? The old 
marriage is dissolved unless it was 
mistakenly sacramental and had been 
consummated. This happens by force 
of law in a way similar to a non-con- 
summated marriage after the valid 
taking of solemn vows. Even when 
the Pauline Privilege is actually used, 
it is not the second marriage which dis- 
solves the first marriage, but the will 
of the legislator at the moment the 
consent is given for the second mar- 
riage. Cardinal Gasparri thinks the 
same procedure is used by the Church 
when she dispenses by Papal Indult 
from either a natural or legitimate 
marriage; he is of the opinion that the 
rescript doesn’t do the dispensing but 
only declares in an individual case (as 
does the use of the Pauline Privilege) 
that the privilege or the favor of faith 
can and will be operative at the 
moment of the new or Catholic mar- 
riage. So also in doubtful cases the 
declaration by the local Ordinary or his 
delegate to the effect that the convert 
is conjugally free places a like occasion 
for the same automatic operation of 
the law. In every case, therefore, the 
sundering of the previous bond of non- 
sacramental marriage is done by the 
force of law. Two of the conditions 
sine qua non for this legal annulment 
(not declaration of nullity) are the use 
of the Pauline Privilege and the grant- 
ing of a Papal Indult; a third such 
condition is a properly declared pre- 
sumptive invalidity of the legitimate 
or the matural marriage by reason of 
the existence of dubious defective con- 
sent or of a doubtful diriment impedi- 
ment. 
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I conclude, then, my dear Mr. Smith, 
that you are doubly fortunate in hav- 
ing two incontrovertible titles to con- 
jugal liberty, either being sufficient to 
lead you to a sacramental and indis- 
solvable union. I am returning your 
documents properly labelled and as- 
sorted. You can turn this informal 
brief with the accompanying papers 
over to your local priest; and I feel 
confident he will be able to secure for 


you, when the prescribed procedure 
has terminated, your longed-for per- 
mission to marry in the Church of 
God. Your diocesan authorities may 
want supplementary information, but 
that may not cause much of a delay. 
Even if it does, sacramental life, a 
career of grace, is worth the waiting; 
although the wait has to be half as 
long as the double novitiate matri- 
monial of the Patriarch Jacob. 


——EE 








The Scarcity of Sweet Wines 
By P. K. Meacue_r, O.P., S.T.LR. 


What American taste favors in wine 
may be known from the fact that in 
normal years the production of sweet 
(or dessert) wines far exceeds that of 
the dry (or table) variety. In fact, up 
until 1941, the last year before the 
grape restriction order of the War Food 
Administration began to influence 
production, the gallonage of sweet wine 
made in California was at least double 
that of the dry wine. In this the 
drinking habits of the American people 
are in rather sharp contrast with those 
of the people of wine-drinking coun- 
tries, where the drier wines invariably 
have a wider acceptance. 

In view of this it is not surprising 
that so many priests should prefer a 
sweet wine in the celebration of Mass. 
Indeed, this custom is so general that 
occasionally a priest will show some 
little surprise at learning that the 
lighter table wines are acceptable for 
sacramental purposes. 

There is, of course, no use in quarrel- 
ing about taste. It is an established 
thing, with roots that go back to child- 
hood, and it is not too readily subject 
to modification. If a person prefers 
one taste to another, that is his prefer- 
ence, and the unanswerable de gustibus 
makes it meaningless to argue that he 
ought to feel differently about it. 


An Unexpected Byproduct of the War 


As one of the unexpected byproducts 
of the present war, however, it may be 
that we shall see some alteration of our 
tastes and preferences with regard to 
wine. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain the sweeter wines. 


They are not being produced in the 
same quantities as formerly. Figures 
compiled in statistical surveys of the 
wine industry show that the balance 
between table and dessert wine pro- 
duction is growing closer. If the pres- 
ent trend continues, and this seems 
likely, it may even be quite impossible 
for the producer to supply more than 
a small part of the demand for sweet 
wines. The priest who is used to 
sweet wine at Mass should understand 
this and be prepared to accept it with 
resignation when his wine dealer tells 
him that his order cannot be filled. 
He will have to adjust himself to the 
use of other wines with whatever grace 
is possible, and from this there may de- 
velop in time new tastes and prefer- 
ences. 


Causes of the Wine Shortage 


There are different factors which 
contribute to the present shortage of 
dessert wines. First, there is an in- 
creased demand for wines of this kind 
by the public at large. This may be 
due largely to the scarcity of stronger 
drink which has resulted from the con- 
version of distilleries to the production 
of industrial alcohol. Sweet wines, 
partly because they are more congenial 
to the average American taste and 
partly because of their higher alcoholic 
content, are in high demand as substi- 
tutes for the scarcer spirits. 

But the principal difficulty comes not 
from the increase in demand so much 
as from the curtailment of production. 
If this were not so, the clergy could in 
all probability depend upon the dealer 
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to arrange the distribution of his avail- 
able sweet wines in such a way that old 
and valued customers would not have 
to be disappointed. Something of that 
sort could, no doubt, be managed if it 
were still possible to produce sweet 
wines in normal quantities. But that 
is what the producer is finding it im- 
possible to do. In 1943, despite the 
heavy demand, the volume of sweet 
wines which the producers were able to 
ship out fell off almost 25 per cent from 
the 1942 figure, and there is reason to 
fear that production is going to de- 
crease still more. 

Like almost every other business 
man in these trying times, the wine 
producer finds himself harassed by all 
kinds of difficulties. Some of these 
troubles (such as labor shortages, 
bottle and carton shortages, shipping 
problems, and so on) are obvious 
enough. But in the production of 
dessert wines there are added difficul- 
ties which are not so generally under- 
stood. 


Government Restrictions 


For one thing, the War Food Ad- 
ministration has allocated a consider- 
able percentage of the grape crop to the 
making of raisins needed by the armed 
forces and for lend-lease purposes. 
Many of the raisin-type grapes were 
used in other years in the production of 
sweet wines, but now the quantity of 
them available for that purpose is 
much restricted by this government 
order. 

The difficulty of obtaining the high- 
proof brandy necessary to fortify the 
sweet wines is an even greater ob- 
stacle. It is generally known, I sup- 
pose, that all our sweet wines are forti- 
fied by the addition of brandy. In 
the making of wine, whenever natural 
fermentation is allowed to run its 


course, the resulting wine is “‘dry’”’ be- 
cause nearly the whole of the sugar 
content of the grape is in that case 
converted into alcohol. But in the 
production of a “sweet’’ wine, the 
fermentation process is checked before 
it reaches its natural term so that a con- 
siderable quantity of residual sugar 
will be left in the wine. This accounts 
for the characteristic sweetness which 
distinguishes the dessert from the 
table wine. But it is not enough sim- 
ply to halt fermentation and leave a 
residue of natural sugar in the wine. 
If it were left at this stage, the wine 
would be poor in quality, unstable, and 
subject to deterioration and secondary 
fermentation. To remedy this, brandy 
of a high proof is added. This raises 
the alcoholic content up to 17.5 or 18 
per cent, or even higher in some cases, 
although these more heavily fortified 
wines are not acceptable for sacra- 
mental purposes. 

The high-proof brandy used for 
fortification is thus so essential that 
without it we could have no dessert 
wines. And it is the increasing scarcity 
of brandy suitable for fortifying pur- 
poses that is the chief bottleneck in 
sweet wine production. The distiller is 
finding it more profitable to produce 
commercial brandy, because for that he 
has a market in which he is not ham- 
pered by ceiling prices so low as those 
which govern his dealings with the 
wine producer. Moreover, the grapes 
needed to make the brandy are exempt 
from Office of Price Administration 
price control, so the wine producer is 
no better off if he attempts to do his 
own distilling. In 1943 he had to buy 
his grapes at a price which averaged 
very nearly four times what he paid 
for them in 1941, and because of this 
the cost of producing the brandy 
needed to make his sweet wines 
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is threatening to become prohibi- 
tive. 

The consequence of all this is seen 
in the relative decline in gallonage of 
sweet wine produced as compared with 
that of dry wine. Of course, it could 
be that circumstances in the future 
will modify this trend, and that it will 
again be possible to make dessert 
wines in greater quantities. At pres- 
ent, however, this appears doubtful, 
and it seems far more likely that the 
trend will continue and perhaps be- 
come even more pronounced within the 
next year or two. 


Clergy May Be Forced to Use Dry Wines 


If this should be the case, it is in- 
evitable that many of the clergy who 
now use sweet wines at Mass will find 
it impossible to have their usual orders 
filled, and will have to be content 
with a dry wine instead. 

One whose taste is accustomed to a 
sweet wine and who is now compelled 
by necessity to turn to a dry wine 
might do well to try a dry Sauterne, a 
sweet Sauterne (a dry wine in spite of 
its name), a Moselle, a Riesling, or a 
Chablis. These are light, and as a 
general rule pleasing in flavor even to 
those accustomed to a sweet wine. I 
mention only white wines, because 
there seems to be a marked tendency 
on the part of American priests to pre- 
fer them to the red, although one fre- 
quently sees the latter used for Mass in 
European countries. Perhaps we pre- 
fer the white because of the stain 
which red wine leaves on the altar 
linen, should a drop or two of it hap- 
pen to be spilled. But if a priest can 
overlook this fault of the red wine, 
he can perhaps find a Burgundy or 
Claret that will meet all other re- 
quirements. 


Reasons in Favor of Dry Wines 


If we may abstract from preferences 
of taste, there are several reasons why 
a change to a table wine might be de- 
sirable, and a priest obliged by the cur- 
rent shortage to make this change may 
find what comfort there is in them. 

First, the drier wine is, at least for 
many, a healthier drink. I do not 
mean to suggest that there is anything 
about a fairly good sweet wine likely 
to injure anyone of average health. 
But undeniably the dessert wine is 
richer and heavier, as well as con- 
siderably higher in alcoholic content 
than the table wine. For those in 
delicate health the difference may be 
ponderable enough to make the choice 
of a dry wine advisable. 

Secondly, the dry wine offers a more 
comfortable margin of security so far 
as canonical requirements are con- 
cerned. Wine that contains more than 
18 per cent alcohol by volume is con- 
sidered to be gravely illicit, though 
valid, matter for consecration (cfr. 
G. L. Clark, ‘‘Sacramental Wines,” in 
THE HOoMILeTIc and PASTORAL RE- 
VIEW, June, 1943). That is the reason 
why Sherry and Port wine, containing 
as they must by Federal Law a mini- 
mum alcoholic content of 19.5 per 
cent, may never be used for sacra- 
mental purposes. In those sweet wines 
intended for use in the Mass the alco- 
holic content is increased generally to 
17.5 per cent, a point that falls only 
just below the maximum that is allow- 
able. Now, as may be imagined, alco- 
holic content is at best a thing difficult 
to control with the utmost mathemati- 
cal precision; yet, in approaching so 
closely to the limits of liceity as we do 
in using a dessert wine, mathematical 
precision is almost essential. Since 
the priest must be seriously concerned 
that the wine he uses for Mass is licit 
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matter, he must have great confidence 
indeed in his vinter if he chooses to use 
a sweet wine. 

Lastly, the use of a dry instead of a 
sweet wine will generally result in a 
noticeable saving. The sweet wine is 
costlier to produce than a dry wine of 
comparable quality. There is, more- 
over, a difference in tax to consider. 
At present the Federal tax on dry 
wines is 15 cents per gallon, while that 
on sweet wines is 60 cents. This, to- 
gether with difference in cost of the 
wine itself, makes a total difference in 
price that is worth considering. 


One Disadvantage of Dry Wines 


In one respect, however, sweet wines 
enjoy a real advantage in comparison 
with the dry. They are much more 
stable and easier to handle. They 
may occasionally deteriorate, losing 
something of their flavor and bouquet 
through careless handling or improper 
bottling, or because they are left 
standing after the bottle has been 
opened. But they do not readily spoil 
to such an extent as would affect their 
validity. Table wines, on the other 
hand, have nothing of that toughness. 
They are fragile and must be handled 
with the greatest care. This is a point 
which anyone contemplating a change 
from a dessert to a table wine should 


take into consideration, because if 
special care is not taken to handle it 
with respect there may be a loss 
through spoilage. 

On the whole, it is perhaps advisable 
that table wines should be ordered 
bottled at the winery, since most of the 
spoilage is due to carelessness or in- 
experience in the bottling process. At 
the wineries it is always done properly. 
And here is an added suggestion: if 
a priest is alone and it takes him a 
number of days to finish a bottle, it is 
recommended that he order his wine in 
the half-size rather than in the large 
bottles. 

But bottling at the winery is not 
altogether necessary, provided one is 
prepared to observe all the directions 
and precautions with scrupulous care. 
The procedure for the proper bottling 
of wine has already been described in 
this Review,! so it need not be re- 
peated here. Generally, too, the wine- 
maker sends along all necessary direc- 
tions when he ships out the wine in 
kegs or barrels. It is enough to say 
that all the details of these directions 
must be taken seriously, especially 
when bottling a dry wine, or the priest 
who chooses to buy his wine in this 
way will have cause to regret it. 


1 Cfr. June, 1943. 








Psychology for Seminarians 
By Joun W. Starrorp, C.S.V. 


II. Scientific Psychology 


In the field of scientific psychology 
we find less direct application to the 
work of the priesthood. However, 
this type of psychology does offer 
helpful hints to the priest, some of 
which will be given presently. Of more 
general importance in a paper of this 
kind, I believe, would be a considera- 
tion and development of the nature of 
modern scientific psychology. It is 
important for the priest to know some- 
thing, in a general way at least, about 
the major points of view, techniques, 
and conclusions of important branches 
of modern science. It is particularly 
important to know what is being done 
to-day in any field that might be called 
the science of man. 

In a very large sense, any organized 
body of knowledge may be called 
scientific. Likewise, any method of 
investigation that follows precise, rigid 
techniques of discovery, classification, 
or reasoning, may be called scientific. 
Thus, we have the scientific study of 
history, the scientific study of philoso- 
phy, and in these senses we may speak 
of the science of Sacred Scripture and 
the Scientia Divina. The term “‘sci- 
entific’ to-day, however, is used by 
relatively few thinkers and investi- 
gators in this large, generic sense. The 
word takes on a more restricted mean- 
ing, and generally is considered co- 
extensive with one of its subdivisions, 
empirical science. I suppose that in 
the minds of most of its users the word 
“‘scientific’’ would be synonymous with 


a field of study or of a technique deal- 
ing with materials that are directly or 
indirectly observable by the senses. 
Thus, physics, dealing with observable 
matter and the observable effects of 
material forces, is scientific; and 
ethics, studying the norms and end of 
human voluntary and intelligent ac- 
tivity, is philosophical. It is not the 
place here to try to untangle all the 
difficulties of terminology met with 
to-day in using the term ‘“‘scientific,”’ 
nor is it the place to criticize or defend 
the modern use of the word against its 
much more inclusive historical use. 
I am simply taking note of the fact, 
especially as it applies to psychology. 
For to-day, as hinted before, those who 
call themselves philosophical psy- 
chologists and those who call them- 
selves scientific psychologists are sim- 
ply not speaking the same language. 
To my mind, there are really few, if 
any, instances in which there would be 
true difference of opinion between the 
two, for the two fields are, theo- 
retically at least, quite distinct. Thus, 
it is amazing that there should be such 
lack of understanding between the 

! Cfr. Maritain’s distinction between science 
and philosophy: ‘‘Nous entendons ces deux 
mots au sens qu’ils ont pris dans les temps 
modernes, et selon lequel la science désigne 
avant tout les sciences mathématiques, 
physico-mathématiques et naturelles, ou, 
comme on dit encore, les sciences positives 
et les sciences des phénoménes; tandis que 
la philosophie désigne avant tout la méta- 
physique et la philosophie de la nature’’ 
(‘Quatre Essais sur L’Esprit dans sa Con- 
dition Charnelle,’’ Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 
1939, p. 181). 
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two camps, such hurling back and 
forth of charges of materialism, of 
mysticism, of Middle-Age-ism and of 
paganism. 
Distinction between Philosophical and 
Empirical Psychology 
I am sure the seminarian and priest 
know rather well what philosophical 
psychology is supposed to be: the 
study of the being, essence, or nature 
of the human personality. Hence, to 
philosophical psychology belong all 
the questions dealing with the problem 
of the monism or dualism of man’s 
nature: “Is man one being or two, 
simple or composite? If he is consti- 
tuted a unitary being through the com- 
position of two principles of being, how 
do these principles interact? What is 
the origin and destiny of the being we 
call man?’ These questions about 
the human personality obviously deal 
with the human personality as a 
being, as a reality. Modern empirical 
science, on the other hand, except when 
it forgets itself and tries to become 
philosophical, recognizes that all these 
questions cannot be examined by the 
techniques of positive science. Thus, 
no modern empirical psychologist in- 
vestigates the nature of the soul for 
the very obvious reason that in any- 
one’s system the soul by definition is 
outside the scope of positive science. 
It cannot be observed by the senses, 
either directly or indirectly. Oh yes, 
we may arrive at a knowledge of it by 
a philosophical reflection on data pro- 
vided by the senses. But that re- 
flection must be a philosophical re- 
flection, and is not to be confused with 
the quantitative measuring techniques 
of the empirical scientist. 


Confusion in Modern Psychology 


It is sometimes difficult for those 
whose training has been largely philo- 


sophical and theological to grasp clearly 
and accurately the precise nature of 
modern, scientific psychology. And 
the task, of course, is not made easier 
by the confusion in psychology to-day 
noted in the first part of this paper. 
Some are inclined to throw up their 
hands in despair, and say that there 
is no subject-matter for the study of 
man that, strictly speaking, can be 
called scientific psychology. They ad- 
mit a philosophical psychology, on the 
one hand, and what they call an ex- 
perimental physiology, on the other. 
They specifically deny any sort of a 
scientia media which is neither ex- 
clusively philosophical nor exclusively 
physiological.2 In contrast to this 
point of view is the position of the 
modern experimental psychologists. 
All of them would be horrified if one 
presumed to classify them with the 
philosophers. To many of them 
philosophy is merely /’art de se mysti- 
fier. And most of them insist that 
they are not physiologists: their sub- 
ject-matter, they claim, if not also 
their techniques, are adequately dis- 
tinct from those of physiology. There 
is no doubt that they are studying 
something other than philosophical 
psychology. It is somewhat more 
difficult to see that their subject-matter 
is not reducible to that of physiology. 
Indeed, some of them believe that 
ultimately there is no thoroughly ade- 
quate distinction between physiology 
and psychology; the best distinction 
that some of them make is a whole- 
part distinction: psychology is a 
branch of physiology. The reason for 
this position, interestingly enough, is 

2 The best presentation of this point of 
view recently to come to my attention is in a 
manuscript, to my knowledge as yet un- 
published, entitled ‘‘Freedom of the Will and 
Psychology,’’ which the author, Professor 


Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard, has been 
kind enough to show me. 
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the philosophical assumption that the 
human personality is totally expressible 
in terms of the physics and chemistry 
of the living organism. 


Limitations of Scientific Psychology 


But there is a viewpoint in scientific 
psychology which escapes this reduc- 
tion, actual or implied, to physiology, 
and which also is not a philosophical 
approach to the problems of the human 
personality. According to this view, 
the scientific psychologist studies the 
total human personality through its 
externally observable activities. Un- 
less the activities are in some manner 
externally observable, either directly or 
indirectly, they cannot become the 
subject-matter of science, which is 
public and verifiable by anyone who 
takes the trouble. Physiology also 
studies the externally observable phe- 
nomena of man—but it studies ‘‘par- 
tial’’ phenomena, not “total’’ phe- 
nomena. Thus, when one cuts one’s 
finger with a knife, the physiologist 
may formulate a description of what 
occurs in terms of cutting the skin, 
severing the capillaries, blood vessels 
and nerve fibers, the flowing and clot- 
ting of blood, the destruction and re- 
storation of tissues. But all these 
reactions to the stimulus of cutting 
one’s finger are partial reactions; 
they are not reactions or activities or 
phenomena of the total human per- 
sonality. Such a reaction would be 
the sensation of pain that is predicated 
of the total individual. Thus, we say 
“T feel pain,” and this is a psychological 
statement referable to the whole in- 
dividual, for it is the whole individual 
and not merely the finger that is 
suffering. In a physiological state- 
ment we must specify the particular, 
localized area of the organism that is 
affected: such and such skin, blood 


vessels, nerves and tissues in such and 
such a locality have been cut. Simi- 
larly, “I see a red cow,” “I am 
hungry,” and “I am angry,” are 
psychological statements. Corre- 
sponding physiological statements 
might be ‘“‘the retina of my eye has 
been stimulated by light of 650 
millimicrons,” ‘“‘the muscles of my 
stomach are contracting,” and “my 
adrenal glands have secreted 20 milli- 
grams of adrenalin.” 

According to this view, it is possible 
to give a reasonable basis to the con- 
ventional listings of legitimate psycho- 
logical subject-matter, such as sensa- 
tion, perception, feeling, emotion, will- 
ing, problem solving, thinking, etc. 
The scientific psychologist then studies 
the externally observable activities of 
the total human personality. He may 
also have something to say about in- 
ternal activities, in so far as they can be 
reported outside the individual in some 
observable manner. Thus, im se, one 
may study desire, although desire is 
not observable exteriorly, but one’s 
interior experience of desire can be 
manifested exteriorly in some manner 
at least, and thus it is subject to 
scientific study. It should be clear, 
from these same considerations, that 
one cannot study substantial form by 
the methods of empirical science, be- 
cause substantial form is neither 
directly observable exteriorly, nor in- 
directly palpable interiorly. It is a 
conclusion made on the philosophical 
level from certain observable activities 
of the human personality. 


Error of the Behaviorists 


Hence, we may quarrel with modern 
psychologists when they say their 
particular approach to psychology in- 
cludes the whole subject-matter of 
psychology. But I don’t think we have 
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any right to quarrel with them if they 
decide, no matter how arbitrarily, to 
engage in only one type of study of the 
human personality. They attempt, for 
the most part, to define the human per- 
sonality operationally. Once they 
coined the very excellent word ‘‘be- 
haviorism,’”’ which should have re- 
mained a splendid designation of what 
is studied by the modern scientific psy- 
chologist. But the word became over- 
cast with all sorts of non-scientific con- 
notations, and behaviorism became Be- 
haviorism, which is really more a 
pseudo-philosophy than a true science. 
Hence, the word has been preémpted 
for a particular, and particularly objec- 
tionable, brand of pseudopsychology. 
The power of words is such that we 
cannot use the term to describe an ac- 
ceptable system of scientific psychology, 
because immediately most people would 
assume that we subscribe to all the false 
theories, scientific and philosophical, 
of the Behaviorists. And to the ex- 
treme Behaviorists psychology is mere- 
ly a sophisticated form of physiology. 
They pretend that everything in 
human life can be explained in simple 
terms of stimulus and response. Some 
non-Behaviorists believe that if stimu- 
lus and response were understood in 
sufficiently large terms, and not re- 
stricted to purely physical stimuli and 
physiological responses, this formula 
might be acceptable. There is some- 
thing to be said for this point of view. 
However, the Behaviorists do not 
interpret stimulus and response in 
these large terms, embracing social, 
cultural, intellectual and even spiritual 
values. They deny that in human life 
there is any consciousness, any will, 
any purpose, any power of abstract 
thought transcending physico-chemical 
explanation. Someone (Will Durant, 
I believe) once stated that modern 


psychology first lost its soul, then 
lost its mind, and finally with the 
Behaviorists completely lost conscious- 
ness. A psychology that does not 
study consciousness in some form or 
other is indeed psychology in a coma, 
and in serious danger of death. 

So, we are not Behaviorists, even 
though as scientific psychologists we 
may be very much interested in human 
behavior. Thus, every psychologist is 
interested in the study of that type of 
human behavior which we call in- 
telligent. The philosopher is interested 
in the metaphysical study of intelli- 
gence: ‘How is it related to being, to 
beauty, to unity, to volition?’ The 
scientific psychologist is interested in 
the study of intelligent behavior: 
“When does a subject perform in- 
telligently? What types of perform- 
ance manifest higher levels of in- 
telligent behavior? How measure such 
behavior (I.Q. tests)? How is in- 
telligent behavior related to other per- 
formances of the human personality— 
sensory, emotional, instinctive; how 
predict, from a series of measured in- 
telligent performances, the behavior of 
a subject in some future task?’’ These 
are some of the problems a scientific 
psychologist sets out to solve in this 
category of psychological investiga- 
tion. This example should illustrate in 
some way how the psychologist can 
make a scientific study of human be- 
havior without becoming a Behavior- 
ist, a physiologist, or indeed a philoso- 
pher. I repeat, for this point is the 
core of this problem, the scientific 
psychologist by definition is not con- 
cerned with the ultimate philosophical 
nature of the human personality. He 
is interested in the observable opera- 
tions or activities of the total human 
personality, those types of behavior 
that form the chapter headings of al- 
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most any textbook of modern psy- 
chology—perception, memory, striv- 
ing, problem solving, etc. It has been 
shown, too, that this concept of psy- 
chology need not become identified 
with that of physiology, the partial 
study of man: his cells, organs and 
systems of organs. 


Value of Data Supplied by Empirical 
Psychologists 


What use may the philosophical 
psychologist, and _ specifically the 
seminary psychologist, make of all the 
data, laws and scientific theories pro- 
vided by the scientific psychologist? 
There are some differences of opinion 
here. It is taken for granted, first of 
all, that there is much here that is 
applicable in everyone’s life. Modern 
psychologists have given us more ac- 
curate techniques for evaluating 
human abilities and, to a less extent, 
human attitudes, interests and traits of 
personality and character. They have 
given us some valuable information 
that may be applied in the learning 
process. Some of the pitfalls in prob- 
lem solving and reasoning have been 
made more avoidable through accurate 
scientific analysis of some of the condi- 
tions of these processes. We have been 
given greater insight into the feelings 
and emotions, their relationship to in- 
stinctive drives and physiological con- 
ditions, their uses, abuses and control. 
We have learned very much about the 
processes of sensory perception, and 
have been able to use much of this in- 
formation in improving our techniques 
of teaching, and in diagnosing and 
treating early sensory disorders before 
they become serious handicaps. In 
general, most of the improvement in 
modern methods of teaching has been 
achieved by close collaboration with 
the psychologist. I think it would be 


interesting to make a careful, critical 
study of modern educational methods; 
I believe that the achievements are 
largely the result of careful scientific 
study, mostly psychological, and that 
the errors are almost exclusively 
philosophical errors. This distinction 
is seldom made in broadsides dis- 
charged at current educational theory 
and practice. 

Most people will admit the above- 
mentioned contributions of scientific 
psychology. But even amongst Scho- 
lastics themselves there are differences 
of opinion as to the relations between 
empirical and philosophical psy- 
chology. Some seem to think that the 
sole raison d’étre of empirical psy- 
chology is to be the ancilla philosophie, 
just as philosophy is the ancilla theolo- 
gie. In the same way, although not so 
often, we sometimes find the attitude 
that contemporary scientific physics is 
merely a prolegomena to cosmology. 
Now, there is no difficulty about using 
the data of scientific psychology to 
help us in our philosophical synthesis. 
I feel, however, that the precise value 
of the contribution is sometimes over- 
rated. Philosophy, whether meta- 
physics or ethics or psychology, has 
developed, and might very well con- 
tinue to develop, without direct assist- 
ance from empirical or experimental 
science. It certainly rests on experi- 
ence, but that experience does not have 
to be the precisely quantified experi- 
ence of the laboratory. For centuries 
it was the carefully evaluated experi- 
ence of everyday existence. However, 
I think it should be admitted that in 
general it is better to rely on the ac- 
curately controlled data of a labora- 
tory, when such data are available, 
than upon the less rigidly established 
facts of experience from everyday life. 
Perhaps there has been less intelligent 
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use by philosophers of the data of 
scientific psychology in the one field 
where they might most profitably find 
assistance, epistemology. There are 
still certain vague solutions in Scho- 
lastic epistemology that could be im- 
proved if more attention were paid by 
philosophers to the experimental data 
of human perception. I believe that 
the reason for the more or less acquies- 
cent acceptance in American Catholic 
philosophical circles of the sterile 
epistemology of M. Gilson (not really 
Thomistic au fond) is the failure to 
consider certain modern data of the 
psychology of perception. 


Philosophical Truth and Scientific 
Reasonings 


There is another attitude towards 
scientific psychology that sometimes 
may become quite embarrassing. It is 
the attitude that one can prove by 
modern science the perennial truths of 
Scholastic philosophy. There was 
much attempt in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to prove the existence of God, His 
attributes and His works, by scientific 
reasonings. The proofs were never 
accepted by the scientists. The philoso- 
phers used to shout that it was be- 
cause of the bad will of the scientists. 
It is true that they may have had 
plenty of bad will, and may have 
kept their minds air-tight against all 
forms of argumentation about any 
reality not assumed by an arbitrarily 
restricted positivism. But more re- 
cently some of our philosophers are 
slightly ashamed of this nineteenth- 
century apologetic, and think it per- 
fectly understandable that the sci- 
entists of the day did not accept the 
arguments presented. The result has 
been a decidedly more metaphysical 


approach to the problem of God in 
philosophy. There is now the recogni- 
tion, for example, that a rigid proof for 
the existence of God cannot be made in 
physics or biology, nor indeed, strictly, 
from physics or biology, but only in the 
interior of a metaphysics. There has 
been in psychology, too, the persistent 
temptation to prove Scholastic phi- 
losophy by the results of modern ex- 
perimental science. After what has 
been said about the distinction be- 
tween the two, I think it should be 
clear that such an attempt is futile. 
The best, ultimately, that might be 
done is to show that there is no con- 
tradiction between the conclusions of 
science and those of philosophy. The 
priest in his work with souls now and 
then runs into this problem. I think 
the best way to handle it is to show 
the respective spheres of scientific and 
philosophical psychology, and to point 
out that if each is rightly understood 
there simply can never be any ques- 
tion of conflict. Nor can we prove one 
by the other. I readily admit that, by 
and large, experimental psychologists 
to-day are not spiritualist in their 
philosophy. I admit, too, that some 
of them go out of their way to make 
philosophical statements that are 
denials of philosophical truths; they 
give the impression now and then that 
modern psychology has disproved this, 
that, or the other principle of tradi- 
tional philosophy. It should be just as 
clear here as it was in the opposite 
situation above that science cannot 
disprove the philosophical claims of 
any system of philosophy. This idea, 
too, is often helpful in the work of the 
priest, especially in view of the strong 
tendency to-day towards the worship 
of science. 








Evaluating the Critics 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


The critics referred to in the title are 
the reviewers of books and literary 
men who have taken it upon them- 
selves to guide Catholic readers to good 
mental and spiritual pastures. They 
are mostly men and women who have 
given evidence of their talents and en- 
joy some standing in the literary world. 
Being individuals with opinions and 
standards of judgment of their own, 
there is a possibility of a difference of 
opinion among them. This may often 
prove embarrassing to readers of a 
number of Catholic publications. This 
is especially the case in writings con- 
cerning faith and morals published by 
non-Catholics, or books that bear a 
title that appeals to Catholics. 

Since there are different kinds of 
books and also different ways of re- 
viewing, it is well to point them out for 
the sake of clearness. For the present 
purpose it will suffice to distinguish 
between books that are purely secular 
and those that have a religious and 
moral implication. Among the latter 
may again be distinguished those hav- 
ing the Imprimatur and those not 
officially censored—including those 
placed on the market by non-Catholic 
publishers and perhaps non-Catholic 
writers. About the purely secular 
books a critic may not have much to 
worry; if these should contain historic 
or scientific errors, these defects ought 
to be pointed out, if important enough, 
and the rest left to the readers (be- 
cause only educated adults will read 
these works and no further spiritual 
harm will be done). Nor will there be 


any difficulties with books teaching 
heresy or being obscene ex professo. 
These must be condemned outright. 
With religious books bearing the 
Imprimatur of an Ordinary, a reviewer 
may rely on this approval, or he has at 
least an excuse for a favorable opinion. 
With this type of book the critic has 
at least some guarantee of its ortho- 
doxy, and can in case of a protest 
refer to the official censor in whose 
judgment he confided. As a rule, the 
Censor librorum is reliable, but this 
is not invariably the case. 


An Embarrassing Predicament 


One quite unique case (one that hap- 
pened shortly before the beginning of 
the present war) may serve as an il- 
luminating example. A rather promi- 
nent foreign author wrote two books 
on the early days of Christianity. His 
friend, a Canon, censored the books 
favorably, and the Ordinary granted 
the Imprimatur as a matter of routine. 
Trusting the original censor, all the 
bishops of that small country published 
official notices in their diocesan bul- 
letins to the clergy praising and recom- 
mending the attractively written new 
books. An American publisher sub- 
mitted them for appraisal, accompa- 
nied by the excerpts from the official 
bulletins. He also requested an opin- 
ion about the advisability of trans- 
lating the works. The critic examined 
the books very carefully throughout 
(as should be done with every book 
treating religious subjects), and found 
nothing specific that might be rejected 
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as being wrong. Yet, a reading and 
re-reading of the books left a peculiar 
impression on the mind of the reviewer, 
and he hesitated for some time to give 
his opinion. But the few months’ de- 
lay was a blessing in disguise, because 
meanwhile the Acta Apostolice Sedis 
issued the notice that both books had 
been condemned outright, and were 
placed on the Index without the pro- 
vision ‘‘donec corrigantur’ and with- 
out any further explanation. Imagine 
the embarrassment of an old critic if 
he had rendered a favorable report 
even with a hundred mental reserva- 
tions! Such a thing might easily hap- 
pen with some modern books that 
critics try to make palatable for Cath- 
olic readers, as soon as the matter is 
officially taken up by an ecclesiastical 
authority. Rare cases such as the one 
adduced above may also furnish a 
reason why a book written by a Re- 
ligious requires the Nihil obstat of two 
censors of the Order. 
Books Published without ‘‘Imprimatur’’ 

Another class of books of a religious 
type consists in works that might have 
been written by Catholics but do not 
show the Imprimatur. A reviewer of 
this type of books, especially a critic 
writing for a Catholic periodical, must 
then assume the office of a quasi- 
official censor or guide, and must there- 
fore also accept the accompanying 
responsibility. There being no precise 
and definite standards in this con- 
nection, a critic will for safety’s sake 
judge the product in accordance with 
the mind of the Church and disregard 
considerations of little or no im- 
portance. The Church never approves 
with reservations! The Church states 
a doctrine or fact clearly, and dis- 
approves all that is not in harmony 
with this. 

Here a word about hagiographies 


may find a place. It is undoubtedly 
true that many lives of Saints are not 
very critical, and are often embellished 
by legends which, although not against 
reason, yet cannot be scientifically 
established as being historically true. 
They might be called stories of Saints 
rather than biographies. As such, they 
enjoy the same privileges as other nar- 
ratives in which facts are interwoven 
with plausible fiction. Both the criti- 
cal as well as the less critical works 
have their value in different respects, 
and none of them will do real harm. 
The exact historical works usually end 
with the death or canonization of the 
Saint, but it may take years and per- 
haps centuries to discover the true 
significance of the life of a Saint with 
regard to the Church or the world. It 
is but natural that some writers see 
facts in the life of the Saint and intro- 
duce incidents that seem to be an in- 
dication of future glory. This suits 
their purpose, which is to place before 
the mind a more complete picture of 
the Saint and not of the man alone. It 
is also true that some legends were 
woven around the Saints shortly after 
their death. But this was done by 
warmhearted men who looked at 
things with other eyes than those of 
cold scientists influenced by paganism. 

With regard to practically all bi- 
ographies, including the lives of Saints, 
it seems to be the trend to do some “‘de- 
bunking.”” Why? It is not only a 
striving after novelty or a high regard 
for exactness, but also an attempt to 
justify humanity as it is and lives at 
present. Some sophistry must help 
along. This or that extraordinary 
event cannot be proved at this late 
date; ergo,it never happened. Saints 
were men like us, with human short- 
comings. This is at least suggested, 
and in itself is nothing new. But if we 
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are men like the Saints, why do we not 
spread the odor of sanctity as they did? 
Is it the fact that the sense of smell is 
one of the last to develop in man? 
It does not seem to be the reason. It 
must be found elsewhere! 

The process of arriving at sanctity 
is an interior one, and above all a 
supernatural development. Hagiog- 
raphies are intended to slow this 
process in the life of a Saint in an in- 
telligible and practical manner. Not 
every writer can do this in an out- 
standing manner. Still fewer critics 
see this important point, and the 
majority of them do not even bother 
about it. To become holy is not 
natural; it is not subject to the senses, 
but nevertheless it is great and mys- 
terious. 

But let it be humanistics, and the 
critics get busy. This matter is easier. 
An example taken from the vege- 
table kingdom may illustrate this a 
little more. All plants are brought 
forth by the same mother earth, all 
are nourished by the same breast. All 
of them have the same nature in com- 
mon. And yet, what a variety in shape 
and color, fragrance and fruit, re- 
sults! They are results of a natural 
but invisible process. This process 
may be enhanced by fertilization of 
the soil. With man, the spiritual 
process is supernatural and invisible; 
but the soil in which the process takes 
place can also be improved by spiritual 
means. This is the primary objective 
of all religious books. Hence, their 
outstanding importance above ll 
others. 


Need for a Truly Spiritualizing Literature 


There is no oversupply of approved 
spiritualizing books. This is especially 
true with regard to the laity. Owing 
to their more or less distracted life 


and great difference in character, a 
great variety of books is needed. They 
could be attractively written because 
they have a great variety of patterns 
to form the background—in fact more 
than, perhaps, any other kind of in- 
formative and thought-provoking liter- 
ature. But there is seemingly no de- 
mand for them, and none is created. 
A further effect is that modern pub- 
lishers, no longer considering their pro- 
fession as a true apostolate, do not 
care to invest capital in this venture. 

Is it possible to improve this spir- 
itually unprofitable attitude of Cath- 
olics of all ranks? There seems to be 
ways and means to re-spiritualize an 
extensively secularized Christianity or 
to re-Christianize an almost paganized 
Christianity. If this were not pos- 
sible, it would amount in our opin- 
ion to the confession that the Church 
is paralyzed in her most important 
task, the conversion of the world. 
Every true apostle is aware of the tre- 
mendous obstacles that present them- 
selves, but every true apostle knows 
also the power of the grace of God and 
the weakness and futility of science 
where the supernatural is concerned. 
Of course, there are conversions that 
originate in science, and owing to the 
surprise they cause are much adver- 
tised; but, generally speaking, it is 
what one believes and not what one 
knows that counts. 

In order to increase the reading of 
books of a spiritual kind several means 
have been adopted that were not en- 
tirely ineffective. Some spiritual book 
clubs formed by publishers and socie- 
ties were steps in the right direction. 
Still, they have not so far achieved the 
tremendous successes that similar clubs 
attained in Poland and Austria. The 
latter enjoyed the extensive and hearty 
support of the press. It seems that the 
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Catholic press sensed the close rela- 
tion between reading Catholic books 
and reading Catholic papers and 
periodicals. 


How Catholic Critics Could Help 


Here is a field that Catholic critics 
could more extensively cultivate with 
great profit. There is certainly enough 
to be found in any even fairly good 
spiritual or religious book worthy of 
being pointed out to readers. New 
doctrines cannot be expected, but that 
is not a drawback. The old doctrines, 
however, may be reémphasized, more 
interestingly explained, more practi- 
cally applied, more clearly demon- 
strated from some new angle or view- 
point, or brought nearer to actual 
Christian life by the use of a gripping 
technique or an unexpected and un- 
usual approach. Moreover, the literary 
quality might deserve some praise, 
and there remains always the possi- 
bility of distinguishing between good, 
better and best. Also the type of 
readers that might profit from reading 
a particular book may be indicated 
without making the mistake that the 
clergy and Religious form the majority 
of readers of this type of works. To 
render a sound opinion about a book 
depends not only on the interest and 
qualifications of a critic, but more so 
on the fact that he has really read the 
book! Some reviewers do not read 
books. This may seem to some a 
strange remark, but anyone who is in 
the habit of reading the reviews reg- 
ularly and has the opportunity to 
examine the books reviewed, must come 
to that conclusion when he finds so 
many statements that are irrelevant, 
silly, ridiculous and outrightly false. 
Even our most prominent periodicals 
have sinned by handing over good 
books to incompetent or uninterested 


critics. This is not merely a personal 
opinion, but a fact that many others 
have brought to the notice of the 
present writer. 

Undoubtedly, mentalities and in- 
terests differ. This is human and is 
evident by the space that is given to 
rousing stories of a purely secular 
kind, social and diplomatic questions 
and problems that are but rarely to 
the point, various philosophies of life, 
and a bulk of trash issued by a variety 
of authors whose perverted views and 
loose morality are already known. 
These books could be listed in a few 
lines or entirely omitted without loss 
to the cause of truth or literature. 


Critics and Educational Textbooks 


It is different with textbooks on 
education or history, the natural and 
social sciences, that might be recom- 
mended to students. In this type of 
books wrong ideologies frequently orig- 
inate and are nourished. It is sur- 
prising to find out how many readers 
are interested in this kind of reviews. 
A critic is not supposed to engage in a 
controversy or to vindicate the author. 
He may consider his job done by giv- 
ing his honest opinion based on facts 
as he sees them, always keeping in 
mind that justice must be done to the 
author, the publisher and the buyers. 
In this type of book, errors may be 
pointed out, provided the rest is good. 
But if the whole philosophy underlying 
a book is definitely wrong, short work 
may be made by simply condemning 
it or not recommending it partly by 
mentioning a few good points. It may 
also happen that some of these books, 
written by Catholics and containing 
good information, also advise methods 
that are not in harmony with the 
traditional methods insisted upon by 
the Church. A critic not mentioning 
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or overlooking such an error might be 
placed in an embarrassing position, 
especially where sex education is con- 
cerned. With the latter books, ex- 
cuses and all kinds of reservations 
look rather like connivance with sin 
than an exhortation to virtue. 


‘*Best Sellers’ and ‘‘Shady’’ Novels 


Finally, the novels of all types in- 
cluding the secular “Best Sellers’ 
must receive some attention. The 
main purpose of these books is enjoy- 
ment and delight. Although some of 
them elicit some intellectual pleasure 
on account of their artistry and literary 
value, yet most of them appeal to the 
emotions or sensual reactions. Being, 
as a rule, not written for any higher 
purpose, their inherent value is low; 
in fact, it is about the lowest in the 
scale of real life values. Among these 
novels, a considerable number are 
prima facie unfit for any readers. 
These do no further concern the Cath- 
olic critic, because he will either not 
review them or he will condemn them 
from an ethical viewpoint that must 
be considered as being correct by any 
class or reader, students of literature 
included. There are enough good and 
unobjectionable books to fill their 
needs. 

It is with regard to what might be 
called ‘‘shady’”’ novels and other liter- 
ary products that Catholic critics seem 
to have no standardized norm and no 
uniform way of procedure. They seem 
to express their personal views with- 
out regard to the mind of the Church 
or with such mental reservations as 
the average reader does not grasp. 
Evidently, it would be quite impossible 
to preface a review of certain works 
with an explanation of the Canon Law 
governing the reading of books. The 
variety of opinions thus brought before 


the public by literary critics are really 
embarrassing, especially when the 
seemingly contradictory criticisms all 
appear in Catholic publications. Some 
attempts have been made to justify 
the whitewashing of doubtful litera- 
ture, but most of the theses do not 
seem to be acceptable, and the bad 
results increase. 


Need of a Common Norm for Catholic 
Critics 

After considering the matter for 
some time, the present writer believes 
that it is possible to reéstablish the 
former harmony between the opinions 
of critics by accepting a common norm 
and a specific viewpoint. Such a norm 
may be found in the method of ecclesi- 
astical censors. They approve a book 
or reject it; sometimes they require 
a correction or a less reprehensible 
statement before publication. In the 
case of an objectionable book that has 
been published before it comes to the 
notice of the critic, the best thing 
seems to be to condemn it, or to de- 
mand a revision in a later printing be- 
fore recommending it. Publishers 
surely will take notice; they look out 
for profits, just as Catholics sometimes 
try to derive profit from partially 
reprehensible books. It seems to be 
the best rule to secure more uniformity 
in judgments, if the critics would ask 
themselves when in doubt: ‘““Would an 
official censor give the Nihil Obstat to 
the book as it is?”” They should act 
according to the answer. 

No critic should express his personal 
opinions without regard to the mind of 
the Church. This is not rigorism; it is 
simply prudence and could not be 
dismissed by the often irrelevant ques- 
tion: ‘Do you want to be more Cath- 
olic than the Church?”’ 

Another matter deserving considera- 
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tion is the method of reviewing a book 
—that is, the viewpoint from which a 
book is examined. Some critics evi- 
dently proceed in a purely theoretial 
manner, acting like casuists, and trying 
to explain away wrong wherever it 
can be done. This, of course, is not 
altogether reprehensible, because no 
sins should be assumed or found where 
there probably are none. It is equally 
patent that a review is not intended to 
be a treatise on morals, which the great 
majority of readers would not under- 
stand without a lengthy explanation 
and a more than ordinary fundamental 
knowledge. 

Other critics, desiring to be safe 
guides and having no material motives, 
look at a book from an entirely prac- 
tical viewpoint without overlooking 
some literary merits it may possess. 
They look at a book as a physical and 
a moral whole, and weigh the dis- 
advantages as well as the benefits that 
may accrue to readers as they are at 
present. Although they classify the 
books in general as juveniles, phi- 
losophies, biographies, novels, etc., 
they do not sub-classify them as 
“‘spotty in part,’ but simply state the 
book as a whole is not good. They do 
so for practical and perhaps pastoral 
reasons, after considering the con- 
sequences that even a partially favor- 
able review may have. Nor do they 
make the utterly impractical classifica- 
tion of the prospective readers by the 
designation ‘‘for mature readers,” ‘‘for 
adults only,” etc. They know from 
experience how difficult and almost im- 
possible it is to convince teen-age youth 
that it is not mature or adult enough 
to read everything. It is evidently 
cruel to put the onus upon parents or 
librarians to safeguard the young. 
Elders may, indeed, not buy the book 
for the family library, but this is an 


almost negligible precaution in view of 
the fact that objectionable books find 
their way immediately to the shelves 
of high school and public libraries. 
The approval, however cautious it 
may be, will undoubtedly add an in- 
ducement to read a book. Where sex is 
concerned, the practical reviewer will 
not only consider what is definitely 
immoral, but also whether the whole or 
parts of such a book weaken the pro- 
tective wall of tender modesty (often 
misjudged to be prudery) without 
which chastity cannot flourish. Now, 
practically all “‘spotted’’ books tend 
to this effect. Here it may be objected 
that it may be better to tolerate a 
minor evil so as to prevent a major 
one. Youth as it is to-day proves the 
fallacy of this objection. Winking at 
minor evils brought about this state of 
affairs. We might continue in this 
vein, but enough has been said to bring 
critics back from such divergent view- 
points. 


Confusion Arising from Existing 
Conditions 


This chat would not be complete 
without a summary of evils that have 
already made their appearance. Good 
Catholics get confused, especially if 
priests and Religious are the critics. 
They are not wont to distinguish be- 
tween the degrees of learning of cler- 
ics, because they take it for granted 
that all know enough to guide souls in 
this matter. Nor does it occur to the 
average layman or woman to make a 
distinction between wisdom and knowl- 
edge of a secular kind, between pru- 
dence and rashness, between laxity and 
firmness, etc. The confusion grows 
worse if hitherto reliable publications 
apparently change their tactics, and if 
these spotted books are inserted with- 
out any qualification in the catalogues 
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of Catholic publishers and book- 
sellers. 

A divergency about the moral as- 
pects of the same publication will 
gradually blur in Catholics the distinc- 
tion between wholesome and objection- 
able books. Owing to the widespread 
inclination to skepticism and moral 
autonomy, the idea may grow in 
Catholics that it makes no difference 
what you read, but who the reader is 
and how hereads. Although there is a 
kernel of truth in this (insofar as the 
same book may be more harmful to one 
reader than to another), the whale of 
an error may swallow a host of de- 
sirable things. All reviews will simply 
be rejected, and the objectionable 
books will be examined in order to 
find out what is in them. This, of 
course, may be done even with books 
placed on the Index, but in this case a 
reader knows where he is, and assumes 
full responsibility for his action. An- 
other evil effect worthy of mention is 
that, if to this prevailing frame of mind 
some secularism and materialism is 
added, spiritual joys and experiences 
will become unknown. Valuable Cath- 
olic books will find no readers, no sales, 
and no publishers. Advertising these 
books will evidently be no corrective, 
after the masses have been misguided 
by purely theoretical criticism, with 
many unintelligible or feebly expressed 
reservations that do no good even to 
so-called intellectuals. The nature of 
reviewing is such, that not all mental 
distinctions hold in practice. 


St. Francis in Fiction 


In order not to appear as a theorist 
himself, the present writer adds a 
practical example. The book selected 
is ‘‘Blessed Are the Meek,” a novel 
about St. Francis of Assisi. This book 
was not chosen because it is the worst, 


nor because the writer has a personal 
grievance to air, but because he just 
happened to get the book for review 
and so became acquainted with its 
contents. As an exception, he sacri- 
ficed some time looking a little deeper 
into the matter. But for practical 
reasons all cannot be said here. 

The form of the novel “‘Blessed Are 
the Meek’’ is somewhat like a sand- 
wich, pressed together but leaving the 
parts quite distinct. One part is based 
upon the illicit love story of a noble- 
man who tarried too long in accepting 
the duty of leadership in a crusade, 
seemingly to avenge the catastrophe 
of the Children’s Crusade. The second 
part is based on these crusades and the 
unfortunate ending after the capture 
of Damiette. These two parts are 
connected closely enough. Between 
these two aspects is the part in which 
St. Francis plays his rdle. Some in- 
cidents in his early life and of his Order 
are portrayed. There is not much con- 
nection between this part and the 
others, and the chapters could well be 
skipped by readers that find more de- 
light in the rest of the novel. Con- 
sidered as pure literature, its value is 
not great. The author seems to try to 
lead the reader to the conclusion that 
illicit love for creatures lost the 
Crusades, and that renouncing the 
world and all it contains brought a re- 
ward of another kind. The concept is 
beautiful, but practically all readers 
including Catholics will fail to detect it. 

Now we come to the ideas of in- 
dividuals, groups of critics, or copy- 
ists. Their opinions will be quoted 
and briefly evaluated. The final judg- 
ment is left to the readers. 

“It is a poor translation of a good 
book.”’ Not all critics can say this 
definitely, because they cannot all ob- 
tain the original and read it. Without 
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such advantages, such a statement 
about the original work seems to have 
little value. Appearances sometimes 
deceive. Without having read the 
original, one might say that it is quite 
probable that the writer is a Greek 
Orthodox, because the aversion be- 
tween Byzantium and Rome, and 
Genoa and Venice, has not yet died 
out as visitors to the Near East will 
find out immediately. This alone would 
not make a book really bad, but we 
are at present not concerned with the 
original but with the translation alone. 

The translation is not only poor but 
bad. This effect is brought about not 
so much by the wrong use of proper 
names and historical terms, but by the 
replacement of strictly defined dog- 
matic terms by others which confirm 
widely prevalent errors about the Holy 
Eucharist, the Papacy, hell, etc. The 
translator evidently is not a Christian 
and obtained information from Protes- 
tant sources. This will certainly re- 
joice heretics who find that the book 
was accepted by Catholic critics, 
albeit at times with reservations and 
hesitation. It is not permitted to 
quote the objectionable passages. Nor 
is this necessary, because they who 
have plenty of time to waste on novels 
of any kind can look up these pas- 
sages for themselves. 


The True St. Francis 


“The title is well chosen.... Fran- 
cis the meek literally possesses the 
land.... The Francis of ‘Blessed Are 
The Meek’ is something of a poseur, a 
modern bohemian.’”’ What a hodge- 
podge written by one and the same 
critic whose praise is not to the point, 
and who bestows most attention and 
space to a whitewashing that is not at 
all convincing! Examining the state- 
ments quoted, we find that they have 


but little foundation. Francis never 
possessed the Holy Land, nor do his 
followers to this day. What he gained 
were some privileges that were per- 
sonal, because he made the impression 
that he was feeble-minded and slightly 
insane. Now, it is well known that in 
the Near East and probably also else- 
where such people aroused mystical 
considerations and compassion. Thus, 
they received privileges not granted to 
others. This is how the world judges. 

All Slavs are devoted to St. Francis. 
But the author, like the Orthodox, is 
devoted to him in a Protestant way; 
otherwise, there would be no Schis- 
matics. Poverty and humility com- 
bined with great prudence certainly 
were outstanding qualities in St. 
Francis. These virtues, however, are 
truly valuable and imitable only in 
union with or in preparation for the 
two prominent and most Christ-like 
virtues of Francis, namely, his Chris- 
tian mentality (sentire cum Ecclesia) 
and his Catholic zeal (laborare cum 
Ecclesia). He was entirely Catholic 
and Apostolic, 
designated as such by the Stigmata. 
The liturgy praises him as the ‘Vir 
Catholicus et totus Apostolicus.”” As 
such the Church him 
officially, and celebrates his two great 
virtues on his two 
virtues of Christian and 
Catholic zeal all, 
there would soon be ‘‘one flock and one 


and was singularly 


accepted 
feasts. If these 
mentality 
were imitated by 
Shepherd.” 

“The book can do no harm, and it 
may do much good.”’ Possibly the 
same advertising of razor blades would 
do in a women’s club. The world has 
no use for the real St. Francis and does 
not feel a need for him. “Blessed Are 
the Meek”’ does not disturb its com- 
placency. The exclamation “How 
sweet!’’ settles all. Hence, it would be 
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more correct if the quotation read: 
“The book can do no good, but can do 
much harm.” Incidentally, this opin- 
ion was confirmed by a number of 
Tertiaries interrogated by this writer. 
All of them were obliged by their rule 
of life to keep shady literature away 
from their homes, but on receiving a 
copy of this from a book club or library 
confessed their disappointment. Hav- 
ing a fine Christian mentality, and al- 
though they were married, they could 
not get over the suggestive description 
of the adulterous scene in the royal bed 
behind curtains. There was only one 
exception. A young lady of fifty said: 
“Well, such things happen’’—and cited 
certain reviewers. It is truly remark- 
able that those who excused the book 
were all celibates, and all those who 
rejected it were married. This says so 
much nothing more need be added. 


Suggestions for Catholic Critics 


Finally, the points and suggestions 
the present writer wishes to make are 
the following: (1) Since there is an 
obvious and growing tendency in the 
appraisal of novels to make them ac- 
ceptable to Catholics by all kinds of 
debatable reservations, prudence de- 
mands that such a process should be 
opposed before it grows worse, be- 
cause this must be expected. This 
would do great harm to Catholic 
publishers, writers, readers and critics 
themselves. (2) For the sake of uni- 
formity in things involving faith and 
morals, more attention should be paid 
to the mind of the Church as revealed 
by the official censors and the Roman 
Congregations. These approve or con- 
demn; they know no zig-zag middle 
way with published books. (3) Critics 
certainly may allude to high literary 
merit, but this consideration must not 
predominate This usually confuses 


the readers, especially those imbued 
with moral autonomy. (4) Critics may 
point out shortcomings in any type of 
book with regard to opinions expressed, 
methods advanced, or facts stated. 
But this should always be proportion- 
ate to the whole contents. This, of 
course, requires a more close examina- 
tion of the hundreds of pages between 
the first and the last ten. (5) Pastoral 
zeal requires that more attention 
should be paid to all classes of Catholic 
books in preference to others. Critics 
from among the clergy should not for- 
get pastoral obligations in this respect. 
(6) Although the good points of a book 
may be freely pointed out, it is not ad- 
visable to quote objectionable pas- 
sages. Some publishers resent quota- 
tions in adverse reviews and appeal 
to the copyright laws. Moreover, it is 
better if objectionable statements re- 
main hidden in the doubtful volume. 
A general reference will have the better 
result, providing the critic has the 
reasons for condemning in reserve. 

If all these things are conscientiously 
observed, the responsibility will rest 
upon the readers of the review among 
whom there are nochildren. Otherwise, 
the full responsibility rests upon the 
critics who may misguide rather than 
guide in matters of faith and morals 
(including their protection), using all 
kinds of explanations and reservations, 
stated or otherwise. 

It is almost needless to add that the 
sound Catholic scepticism regarding 
reviews and advertisements appearing 
in the daily papers and weekly maga- 
zines should not be weakened. Catho- 
lics cannot be far wrong if they simply 
reject ninety percent or more of the 
best sellers and of those books whose 
sale figures are astronomical. They 
would not be accepted by the general 
public if they were not entirely pagan. 








Make the School Fit the Child 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Children whose school progress is 
erratic and puzzling, whose behavior 
is perplexing, or whose personalities 
manifest traits that give cause for con- 
cern, are to be found in every school. 
Religious teachers who have learned 
the fruitage of original sin, are not 
astonished to find this condition. To- 
day we are living in a period of unrest 
resulting from the global war in which 
we are engaged. War _ unsettles 
peoples, and the younger generation is 
not untouched by the disturbance of 
our equilibrium. The mass of statisti- 
cal material offered in support of the 
claim that we are now on the crest of a 
crime wave is bewildering. It does 
seem pretty well established that the 
number of cases of juvenile delin- 
quency has increased alarmingly in re- 
cent years. The startling statistics 
of current juvenile delinquency may 
result from the wide extension given 
to the term. Juvenile delinquency is 
commonly defined in state law as the 
commission by a child under a certain 
age of certain offenses, such as: im- 
moral conduct; habitual truancy; the 
use of vile language, injurious drugs or 
tobacco; deliberate association with 
vicious persons; frequenting objec- 
tionable places; wandering about at 
night; trespassing upon railroad prop- 
erty; those vague but comprehensive 
misdeeds known as “being incorri- 
gible” and “growing up in idleness,”’ as 
well as specific violations of the law. 

School’s Responsibility in Child 
Delinquency 

We are interested in the measure of 

the school’s responsibility in this im- 


portant problem. Those who study 
the transgressions of the child look 
upon the school as one of the most im- 
portant factors in his environment. 
Educators feel that criminologists and 
social workers generally put too much 
stress upon the school as a factor in 
the child’s environment, and call our 
attention to the fact that the school 
has the child under its exclusive juris- 
diction for a very small percentage of 
his waking hours. This qualification 
does not imply that there is any at- 
tempt on the part of the school to shift 
responsibility to other shoulders, or to 
neglect doing what is humanly possible 
to afford every child the best possible 
school environment. There is no 
doubt that the intelligent adjustment 
of the school and its procedures to the 
behavior difficulties of the individual 
will be of great therapeutic value. 
It is the school’s purpose to bring all 
its resources to bear upon each indi- 
vidual child that he or she may become 
a socially acceptable citizen of high 
moral standards. Only in the midst 
of vexation will a teacher refer to the 
one great point stressed by mental hy- 
gienists—that in many cases of delin- 
quency and in almost all cases of child 
behavior or conduct disorder, the trail 
leads inevitably and directly back to 
the home and the parents. 


Mere Punitive Measures Are Inadequate 


Teachers have made egregious er- 
rors in the treatment of behavior and 
conduct disorders. There is too much 
dependence upon merely punitive 
measures. We find in educational 
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iterature a tendency to classify school 
misbehavior under certain given types 
and to prescribe the suitable punish- 
ment for each type. An example will 
make this clear. H. W. James lists 
impertinence as one of the seventeen 
types of school misbehavior, and sug- 
gests the following remedies: (a) 
oral reproof; (b) put offender in his 
place by a remark that will enlist 
pupils on your side; (c) corporal pun- 
ishment; (d) dismissal from class. 
These are merely punitive measures 
that have no regard for the causes of 
misbehavior. There is the danger that 
oral reproof may degenerate into mere 
sarcasm, a dangerous weapon. The 
teacher who tries to put an offender 
“in his place by a remark that will en- 
list pupils on his side,’’ is subject to the 
embarrassing possibility that his re- 
mark may be of such a nature as to 
enlist pupils on the side of the offender. 
Corporal punishment is sometimes in- 
dicated, but it does not attack the core 
of the problem—namely, the causes of 
misbehavior. If the procedure does 
not attack or treat these causes, the 
disciplinary infraction may be re- 
peated and the offender is in no way 
benefited. Dismissal from class is 
simply ignoring the problem or pass- 
ing it on to another teacher. 

The remedies suggested by the same 
writer for a ‘‘show-off’’ attitude are 
little better. The removal of privileges 
and the forced public acknowledgment 
of his fault may impress the offender, 
but they do not reach the heart of the 
offense. Writings of this type give 
classroom teachers very little assis- 
tance in enabling them to exercise skill 
in diagnosing individual cases, in as- 
certaining the real causes of the diffi- 
culties in the classroom, and in adjust- 
ing the treatments to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the pupil. In a study 


of classroom misbehavior, Miss Camp- 
bell found that the activities which 
disturbed classroom order constituted 
40 per cent of the total. Only 0.2 per 
cent resulted from withdrawal or re- 
cessive behavior. Difficulties with 
school work, difficulties with authority, 
aggressive behavior, and immoralities 
(largely stealing and lying) made up 
the remaining classifications. Under 
the head of remedies, Miss Campbell 
found that the teacher made a verbal 
attack upon the child in 46 per cent of 
the cases studied. Yet, teachers will 
agree that scolding, sharp commands, 
threats, and sarcasm are of very little 
value as correctives, and make no con- 
tribution to removing the real causes of 
the difficulty. Certain deprivations, 
keeping in after school, and corporal 
punishment were the expedients em- 
ployed in 29 per cent of the cases sub- 
mitted. This gives us a total of 75 per 
cent in which punitive methods were 
the only ones employed. The remain- 
ing 25 per cent make up the sunny side 
of the picture; in these cases the 
teacher appealed to the child, explained 
the situation, or offered a reward for 
good conduct. Even here there is no 
attempt to promote the welfare of the 
individual pupil through elimination 
of the causes of his misbehavior. It 
seems evident that teachers regard 
their own comfort and the quiet of the 
classroom as the goal, whereas the wel- 
fare of the child demands a study of 
the genesis of his misbehavior. 


Respect for the Child’s Personality 


It is a truism to say that the school 
and the teacher must have respect for 
the child’s personality. But the per- 
sistence of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators in the use of mistaken 
procedures makes it necessary to re- 
peat truisms such as this, and to give 
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some emphasis to the reasons that 
underlie their general acceptance. 
Every part of the whole child contrib- 
utes to his personality. Respect for 
personality, therefore, means respect 
for every part of the whole child. 

““By personality is meant,’’ writes 
F. B. Knight,' “the individual’s own 
unique style, or system, or habitual 
strategy of presenting himself to his 
world and of interpreting his world to 
himself. The child’s personality grows 
out of his inherited constitution as 
the latter matures by its own inner 
forces and is modified by myriad en- 
vironmental influences.... The en- 
vironment is a stream of particular 
stimuli bombarding the person, who 
responds specifically to them when he 
is in a specific condition.”” The prob- 
lem of providing a useful school en- 
vironment must have regard for three 
phases of the child’s constitution—the 
physical, the intellectual, the emo- 
tional. The child’s available energy is 
a most significant physical factor. 
The school day may be a wholesome, 
busy experience to one child, and a 
totally exhausting one to another. 
Frequently the specifications for the 
year’s work, as presented by the cur- 
riculum committee, contain energy 
demands greater than can be met by 
either the average teacher or the aver- 
age pupil. Fatigue, stress, strain, a 
sense of hurry, and pressure of work 
are the net result, and they do not help 
good personality development. 

On the intellectual side, the demands 
of the work must be well levelled to the 
intellectual power and maturity of the 
child. This work must always present 
a challenge to the individual, and no 
progress is possible unless it does. It is 
easily possible to go to the opposite 


1 Fifteenth Yearbook, Elementary School 
Princtpals (1936), p. 282. 


extreme and demand too much from 
a given pupil. Dr. Roy Street tells of 
an instance in which 107 school fail- 
ures were referred to his psychological 
clinic, and it was found that 67 were 
doing as well as their ability would 
permit. The demands of the school 
were beyond the level of their mental 
ability, and they were rated failures. 


Study of Child’s Temperament 


Temperament is a third phase of the 
whole child which is deeply affected by 
the school evironment. It is chiefly 
on the score of temperament and emo- 
tional needs that the school and the 
teacher become conscious of the unique- 
ness of each individual. School life 
must absorb and intrigue the child, 
must satisfy his basic urges, drives, 
wants, wishes, and hungers, and teach 
him to express them in socially useful 
or at least socially acceptable ways. 
Only thus does the school meet the 
needs of the whole child. 

Understanding of the child’s per- 
sonality and its development enables 
the school to employ all its resources 
in the solution of the problems of the 
child. No matter what the core of 
the child’s difficulties—whether they 
center around the home or the child’s 
social adjustment, or whether they 
are inner problems of mental conflict— 
the proper challenge of school work is 
an essential feature of treatment. This 
work must be meaningful, be within 
his capacity, and provide some sense 
of accomplishment. This is true of 
all work and of every individual, but 
it is doubly essential and has high 
therapeutic value in the case of the 
problem child suffering from some 
physical or social mental handicap. 
The teacher’s business is to see to it 
that every child at some time, in some 
way, in some subject, achieves a 
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marked success, and that sometimes 
they get an honest gauge of them- 
selves by failure. Prudent teaching 
avoids continued failure. The indi- 
vidual who knows only failure will de- 
velop an unsocial attitude, the shut-in 
personality, and will perhaps plant the 
seeds of mental disorder. 


Causes of Inferiority Feelings 


Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy gives 
four main causes of the inferiority 
feelings that commonly lead to dis- 
ordered behavior: (1) inability on the 
part of the child to rise to the level of 
his family’s aspirations for him; 
(2) too easy success at an early age, re- 
sulting in a false sense of security 
which is rudely shattered by later ex- 
periences of failure; (3) an unduly in- 
tense drive towards a standard of 
achievement unattainable by legiti- 
mate means; (4) unfavorable com- 
parison with others in the family circle, 
especially with brothers or sisters. 
The school and its work should be of 
such a nature as to enable the child to 
overcome inferiority feelings and, as a 
consequence, the disordered behavior 
that may have resulted from them. 
To every child the school must offer a 
task suited to his abilities, in line with 
his interests, and at the same time pur- 
poseful and significant. There must 
be, first of all, placement of the child 
in the proper group for the type of 
ability which he possesses. Is it true 
that problem children, by and large, 
show better ability than the average 
in manual tests and a less than average 
capacity in tests of abstract intelli- 
gence? An affirmative answer indi- 
cates that the problem child may find 
shop training within his compass, 
while academic studies are distasteful 
and beyond his level. School life 
should give scope to all the abilities 


that the respective individuals possess. 

To the child who is required to be 
present the school must offer a program 
suited to his abilities. There is little 
to wonder at when a child seeks to 
escape from a situation that exposes 
him to failure, ridicule, or reprimand. 
The child will run away either in body 
or in spirit. By nature he seeks atten- 
tion, recognition, affection. If the 
school answer to these demands is un- 
satisfactory, he will take refuge in 
sullenness, indifference, or in some 
form of anti-social reaction. Banditry 
and vandalism on the part of children 
can often be interpreted and explained 
as a reaction of this type. The school 
must offer these problem children 
legitimate avenues of successful expres- 
sion that will lead them to seek social 
approval, not social disapproval. This 
procedure will channel their energy 
into useful activities. 


Encouraging Special Talents of Children 


It follows as a corollary of proper 
placement of the problem child that 
the teacher must be alert to make use 
of any special talent, interest, or hobby 
that he may possess. If poor place- 
ment has created a sense of failure in 
the child, it is all the more necessary 
to give scope to any special talent or 
hobby that may enable him to regain 
a definite achievement status in the 
eyes of the class. The situation may 
even call for a transfer of a boy from a 
parochial or public school without 
shop activities to a school where such 
work is offered. 

We need not here enumerate the 
great variety of special talents pos- 
sessed by the least promising children 
of a group, but a teacher of initiative 
and vision can make use of any natural 
endowment, from a peculiar talent for 
leadership to an interest in snakes an | 
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spiders. The observant and under- 
standing teacher can find some gift or 
talent or interest which the child may 
develop within the schoolroom with 
some profit and with much satisfac- 
tion. We feel that more airplane pilots 
have come from the ranks of those 
hobby-riding boys who, in their grade 
school days, were more interested in 
the construction of model planes than 
in the academic studies of the curricu- 
lum. 


Assuring Achievement in Basic Subjects 


This attention to special talent does 
not preclude the employment of all 
available methods and techniques of 
improving the problem child’s skill in 
basic subjects. It is tragic when a boy 
reaches the age of sixteen without 
learning to read and without reason- 
able mastery of the fundamental skills 
in arithmetic. The school must supply 
adequate tutorial help to achieve this 
minimum for every pupil. We know 
that there is a minimum of intellectual 
achievement in which conformity is 
desirable. We meet adults who smile 
at their youthful inability to achieve 
a respectable mediocrity in the study 
of a science or a language, but even 
very young children develop a sense of 
shame from failure to reach a reason- 
able proficiency in reading or in ele- 
mentary arithmetic. Tact is called for 
in offering remedial help to the prob- 
lem child. He may feel that his self- 
respect is further threatened unless the 
teacher is able to make herself his ally 
in winning a normal degree of aca- 
demic proficiency. 

In all therapeutic treatment of the 
difficulties of a problem child, the 
teacher’s attitude must be construc- 
tive. The child desires to succeed and 
the teacher must show that she desires 
to help him succeed. She can praise 


each modest improvement and reward 
every achievement, no matter how 
small. A few words of sincere praise 
or the solicitation of the approval of 
his group will commonly suffice. It 
may be injudicious to rely on the school 
marks alone, for they can be expected 
to show the problem child at a disad- 
vantage. It is better to make the 
child himself, his own previous work, 
the standard of comparison. This is 
good procedure even with the gifted 
child, who may become careless and 
easygoing when he finds himself get- 
ting good marks with very little effort. 
If the problem child does not improve 
to some degree in spite of his best ef- 
forts, the resourceful teacher will still 
enable him to retain his self-respect 
and a certain sense of achievement 
through praising his participation in 
school activities, his athletic skill, the 
neatness of his desk, or at all events 
his successful pursuit of his hobby. 
The stimulus of success is an essential 
condition of normal development and 
mental health. It strengthens morale. 
A single marked success goes far to 
produce an attitude of confidence. 
Confidence in himself is the first step 
in the therapy of the socially malad- 
justed individual. 


Unsatisfactory Home Conditions as 
Cause of Difficulties 

It is no new discovery that an un- 
satisfactory emotional situation in the 
home lies at the base of the personality 
difficulties of many children. The 
child who is rejected or unwanted at 
home will seek attention and affection 
elsewhere. The school can fill this 
gap in the child’s life to a very great 
extent; the teacher becomes a sub- 
stitute parent for the neglected child. 
The ‘“‘show-off’’ or aggressive behavior 
in which the unwanted child frequently 
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takes refuge, yields to the affectionate 
attention of the classroom teacher. 
The teacher can provide legitimate 
opportunities for the attention which 
the child craves. His position as a 
pupil requires the child to answer ques- 
tions, to recite, to stand up before 
the class, and to take part in a variety 
of activities that give him prominence. 
The co-curricular activities of the 
school are an invaluable mechanism 
in providing a legitimate outlet and an 
avenue of expression. There are 
therapeutic values in class programs, 
school assemblies, and particularly in 
school dramatics. Legitimate activi- 
ties of this type will frequently do 
away with a penchant of the problem 
child to ask unnecessary questions, to 
disturb the class with loud talk and 
funny faces, or to indulge in other 
types of aggressive behavior. The 


teacher, while carefully avoiding favor- 
itism, gives proper social recognition 
and attention to emotionally insecure 
children. This is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the constructive emotional de- 
velopment that should come from the 
normal family life which the child has 
been denied. 

There are many other phases of the 
question of fitting the school to the 
child. The problem pupil is the teach- 
er’s daily solicitude. It is naive to 
suppose that all he needs is punish- 
ment and stringent discipline. ‘He 
needs help, and help of the kind which 
springs not only from good will and 
kind intentions, although these too are 
necessary, but from scientific knowl- 
edge of human motives and behavior.’”? 


2 Elizabeth A. Irwin and Louis A. Marks, 
in ‘Fitting the School to the Child.” 








This Business of Preaching 
By J. J. SUPER 


Will anyone admit that the sermons 
of to-day are of a quality proportionate 
to the purpose and intent for which 
we are ordained? Will anyone deny 
that preaching has lost its former zest, 
its high prestige in the Church? In- 
deed, it is a far cry from present con- 
ditions to those of the time of the 
Apostles, or even to times and genera- 
tions immediately following the mis- 
sionary efforts of the Twelve, or to con- 
ditions of the few generations pre- 
ceding ours. Yes, preaching in this 
generation is an art rarely pursued 
with appropriate interest and enthu- 
siasm. A good effective preacher 
might well be called the exception 
rather than the rule. Oh, it is true 
that we hear good radio sermons de- 
livered by a select clientéle, experts 
in their line, or perhaps devour with 
gusto well-written sermons published 
in reviews. These form the category 
of the “exceptional.” But the ordi- 
nary, run-of-the-mill sermons given in 
parish churches are seldom ‘‘anything 
to write home about.”’ More often than 
not, the address consists in the usual 
remarks on the Gospel reading of the 
day, or if a prepared sermon, it is 
given listlessly, unconvincingly, in a 
matter-of-fact, has-to-be-done way, 
with the result that the congregation 
goes home none the wiser. 

This is a weighty, serious matter, for 
it is the parish priest who best knows 
the needs of his flock; it is the parish 
priest who can best reach their hearts. 
If he is careless and negligent in his 
duty, results will be disastrous. It is 
not poor logic to say that the spiritual 


condition of the flock depends on the 
influence wielded by the pastor. And 
how can he influence except by the 
spoken word? ‘Faith comes by hear- 
ing,” the Apostle says. And how can 
they hear unless they be spoken to? 
The faith of the parish depends on the 
manner in which the tenets of faith 
are presented. Sloppy, carelessly pre- 
pared, automaton-like delivered ser- 
mons will avail little. A poor tree 
cannot bear good fruit. 


Reason for Deplorable Condition 


This deplorable condition is a noted 
fact. Why does such a condition 
exist? Why are priests so little con- 
cerned with such a serious matter? 
These queries are difficult to answer 
satisfactorily. We know the 
answers of individuals concerned may 
be when they are accosted and ques- 
tioned as to their laxity in providing 
good sermons. One says that he is too 
busy with the other parochial func- 
tions (confessions, catechism, etc.); 
consequently he does not have enough 
time in which to prepare a sermon of 
some value. Another complains that 
the Sunday Mass schedule allows no 
Still another may 
submit the opinion that his daily life 
is a continuous sermon to his people, 
who see him as he strives to follow in 
the footsteps of His Divine Master. 
Such futile alibis serve only to salve 
consciences. No matter how many 
parish societies he may boast of, or how 
successful he may be as an organizer of 
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room for a sermon. 
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youth; regardless of how much time 
and ability he may expend in main- 
taining the best weekly Bingo in the 
diocese, the duty of preaching holds 
place before social functions and or- 
ganizing efforts. No matter how ex- 
emplary the pastor’s life may be, the 
obligation to preach still remains. 
Christ in His public ministry preached 
on every occasion that presented it- 
self—and who will dare say that His 
life was anything but exemplary? The 
priest who gives such an excuse for not 
preaching enmeshes himself in a net- 
work of contradiction. Can the an- 
swer lie in the supposition that priests 
are not convinced of their obligation 
to teach by word of mouth the doc- 
trines of Christ? Can it be that the 
heresy of good works is rearing its 
head? 

The priest is the consecrated herald 
of the Gospel tidings. Among his 
primary duties is that of preaching, 
imposed upon him by Christ Himself 
when He said: ‘Going therefore teach 
ye all nations, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.’ The meaning is clear 
enough. If it is not, then the Church 
makes it more definite and explicit in 
her Canon Law. Canon 1344 reads: 
‘“Diebus dominicis ceterisque per an- 
num festis de precepto proprium cuius- 
que parochi officium est consueta ho- 
milia, presertim intra Missam in qua 
maior soleat esse populi frequentia, 
verbum Dei populo nuntiare.’’ (2) 
‘“‘Parochus huic obligationi nequit per 
alium habitualiter satisfacere, nisi ob 
justam causam ab Ordinario pro- 
batam.”’ (3) ‘‘Potest Ordinarius per- 
mittere ut sollemnioribus quibusdam 
festis aut etiam, ex justa causa, ali- 
quibus diebus dominicis concio omit- 
tatur.”’ The precept is self-explan- 
atory. 


Causes of Neglect 


Can it be that the matter which is 
to be verbally delivered to the people 
is unconvincing? Two thousand years 
of vibrant life is adequate recommenda- 
tion for any product. No, the efficacy 
of the Gospel of Christ needs no apol- 
ogy. It is just as effective, it has the 
same force to-day, as it had in the 
beginning when the Master first 
promulgated it. It is old without be- 
ing antiquated; it is modern without 
being new! Certainly it isn’t the fault 
of the doctrine that preaching should 
be at low-ebb! The finger of guilt 
turns back and points to the individ- 
uals concerned. There lies the root of 
the evil. 

Let it be understood that we are not 
discussing the extrinsic causes (such as 
the schedule of Masses, countless Com- 
munions to distribute, etc.) which per- 
haps render difficult or even impossible 
the delivery of an effective sermon. 
Rather, we are concerned with the lack 
of proper application, a sort of lethargy, 
on the part of priests towards preach- 
ing—whether it be a question of a 
five-minute ferverino or a half-hour 
exposition of some dogmatic point. 

The old preacher, set in his ways, 
will talk for lengthy periods and suc- 
ceed only in putting some to sleep, or 
keeping others awake. The young 
ordinand, product of the streamlined 
age, will deliver his minute master- 
piece with machine-gun precision and 
rapidity, without much evident re- 
sults. Both types can accomplish much 
good, yet don’t. Something is miss- 
ing. The required influential, moving 
element is absent. Why? 

Consideration will bear out the 
opinion that the blame rests on one 
generic cause, namely, the lack of a 
proper sense of value in regard to the 
power, the necessity and the duty of 
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preaching, from which logically follow 
the factors of disinterestedness, care- 
less preparation, routine delivery. No- 
tice that the priest’s conviction is not 
questioned. Happily we can safely 
assume that Christ’s ambassadors are 
firmly convinced of the Faith placed 
in their keeping. If such were not the 
case, then indeed there would exist 
an irreparable state of affairs. 


Lack of Sense of Value 


Let us consider briefly the distinct 
phases of the proposed cause. First, 
the lack of proper sense of value in re- 
gard to the power of preaching. It must 
be that individual priests fail to ap- 
preciate adequately the power of the 
spoken word. Volumes galore might 
be written on a subject; yet, a few 
words, well chosen and delivered, will 
accomplish greater actual results. Our 
acquaintance with history and daily 
experience provides ample proof of this 
assertion. Vast audiences are swayed 
by the eloquent lecturer; curious 
crowds are moved by soap-box orators. 
The Congressman, the lawyer, the 
salesman, accomplish their tasks 
through this medium. Need more be 
said? The tongue was the first means 
of communication. It still remains 
the first and foremost in exerting in- 
fluence. 

Since speech is such a potent weapon, 
the priest must utilize it to the utmost 
in spreading the truth given to his 
charge. The New Testament nar- 
rates the miraculous results accom- 
plished by the Apostles and disciples 
through preaching—what an inspira- 
tion to the priest! Perhaps his en- 
deavor will not be so handsomely re- 
warded, but it never will have been in 
vain. 

Failure to Realize Necessity 


Second, we mentioned failure to 


realize the necessity of preaching. In 
the Church’s infancy, the Gospel was 
preached for reasons of utility and con- 
venience—lack of writing materials, 
greater possibility of reaching a larger 
audience (because of prevalent il- 
literacy both in listeners and speakers, 
for we know that all the Apostles were 
not highly educated, some of them 
perhaps did not know how to write), 
and lastly, the hope of exerting greater 
influence. 

Present affairs hinge around the 
same plane, not, indeed, in regard to 
dearth of writing materials or il- 
literacy, but because of the character- 
istic of the age. People to-day are al- 
ways rushing somewhere. They seem 
never to have time. Consequently, 
many educational practices are aband- 
oned. Serious reading is one of these. 
Information is had, for the most part, 
through hearing via the radio, movies, 
etc. This holds true in religious mat- 
ters as well. The majority, therefore, 
rely on Sunday Sermons, for few are 
they who read religious works. And 
how many religious movies or radio 
programs can we enumerate? Priests 
then must provide for this. Faith 
comes by hearing! 

Third, we find failure to appreciate 
the gravity of the duty to preach. This 
matter was dealt with at the beginning 
of the article. Christ’s precept ‘“Teach 
ye all nations . . .,’’ defined by the 
Church in her Canon Law, is sufficiently 
explicit and clear. The obligation is a 
matter which must be taken up with 
one’s conscience. 


Consequences of Misunderstandings 


The consequences of the above- 
mentioned faults are disinterestedness, 
careless preparation, and routine de- 
livery. These are logical corollaries of 
wrong attitudes. It is only natural 
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that a person lose interest in a project 
that seems to be useless. And, de- 
void of interest, the matter loses all 
attraction, with the result that the 
talents applied to its development are 
proportionate in efficacy to the low 
estimate put on the matter. So, we 
have careless preparation, or none at 
all, and routine delivery. There is no 
need to go into explanatory detail on 
this. It would be profitable, though, 
to say that professional laymen put 
priests to shame in this regard. Look 
at the salesman. His sales-talk is 
such a persuasive gem as only long 
preparation could produce. Or the 
lawyer who spends his long, weary 
hours preparing his brief. And the 
priest? Well, Monday is too soon to 
begin thinking about next Sunday’s 
sermon. Friday he thinks he had 
better start; so Saturday night, dead 


tired after long hours in the con- 
fessional, he gets down to the task with 
what result can be readily foreseen. 
It has often been said that, if a priest’s 
bread and butter depended on his 
preaching alone, the quality of preach- 
ing would rise astonishingly. 

A final point on delivery. Many 
will complain or lament that they are 
not “born’’ or “natural’’ preachers; 
they lack eloquence, skill, etc. Well, 
all that can be said in this respect is 
that one need not have taken top 
honors in elocution or oratory to be a 
good preacher. Due preparation, a 
reasonable amount of practice, and 
the grace of our state will care for that. 
If greater assurance is needed, just con- 
sider St. Paul as contrasted with the 
eloquent Apollo. Yet, both had their 
efforts crowned with success (cfr. Acts, 
XViii. 24-28). 








Priests Should Guard Their Health 


By Henry H. GRAHAM 


The priest is one of the hardest- 
working and most valuable men in any 
community. In addition to his pas- 
toral duties strictly connected with his 
church, he is called upon to take part 
in innumerable civic activities. From 
morning until night, and often far 
into the night, he is on the go. Long 
vacations are few and far between. 
But every priest does have short in- 
tervals which may be used for the pur- 
pose of recreation and relaxation. He 
should take the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of them. To-day, more than 
ever before, it is patriotic for everyone 
to keep his health at top efficiency. 

When urged to indulge in sports and 
hobbies many priests say: ‘Oh, but 
I’m much too busy. I can’t afford to. 
I simply haven’t the time.” And it is 
true that they are extremely busy. 
But, in reality, priests cannot afford 
not to look after their physical wel- 
fare. By keeping themselves in good 
trim they will not only do better work 
because they will feel well, but they 
will live longer and thus have many 
more fruitful years ahead of them 
than would otherwise be the case. 
They will enjoy life more and be of in- 
finitely greater service. 


Recreational Activities for Priests 


What are some of the recreational 
activities in which a priest may indulge 
with distinct profit to his physical self? 
He may play tennis or golf, bowl, play 
softball, hunt and fish, hike through 
the woods and many other things. 
Tennis courts and golf links are now 
everywhere. It is often easy to slip 


away for an hour or two of recreation. 
One need not and should not devote so 
much attention to “extracurricular” 
activities as to neglect one’s regular 
work. But regular diversion tones up 
the system and gives a man new zest 
for his job. Every priest loves his 
work more than any other profession 
in which he could be engaged. But 
this does not mean he should limit him- 
self exclusively to it. On the other 
hand, the more he loves it, the more 
careful he should be to see that he 
keeps himself at peak mental and 
physical fitness so that he may do the 
most possible good in the world. 

Some priests have formed the habit 
of lying down briefly after meals. At 
such times they may sleep a bit, but 
the majority merely close their eyes 
and relax. When they resume their 
duties twenty minutes or half an hour 
later, they feel markedly refreshed. 
The plan has much to recommend it. 
Others work out regularly with dumb- 
bells or cable exercisers, either in a 
regular gymnasium or in the privacy 
of theirown homes. This tones up the 
muscles, induces sweating, and makes 
one feel good all over. 

Any form of exercise that causes one 
to sweat is valuable, for it eliminates 
body wastes, thus lightening the kid- 
neys’ burden. In many instances it 
obviates the need for laxatives. Most 
sedentary workers have considerable 
trouble with their eliminative proc- 
esses. Exercise, whether in the form 
of fascinating games, hikes or work- 
outs with weights or cables, has much 
to recommend it if done in moderation. 
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Every priest should consider his age 
and physical condition when adopting 
recreations. It isa good idea to havea 
check-up by a physician at regular 
intervals so that serious disease can 
be nipped in the bud. Doctors can 
treat much more satisfactorily if they 
catch an incipient malady than if it 
has already made great progress. In 
some respects disease is like a forest 
fire. If discovered early, it may be 
put out easily. After it has made 
great strides, however, it is difficult 
to handle. The same applies to mal- 
adies affecting the human body. 


Out-Door Hikes 


Large numbers of priests are out- 
door lovers. They enjoy rambles 
afield with their cameras. Many take 
pictures of lovely scenes, wild life, and 
so forth, and some even have fully 
equipped darkrooms at home where 
they develop their films and print or 
enlarge their own pictures. Photog- 
raphy is a fascinating hobby. It gets 
one into the open air and provides no 
end of enjoyment. 

Priests often derive great fun from 
tramping grain stubbles in quest of 
pheasants, sitting in cat-tail blinds 
and shooting ducks or wading their 
favorite trout streams. The world is 
full of interesting recreations. Every 
priest who is physically able should 
adopt one or more of them for the sake 
of his physical welfare. Those who are 
not well can usually benefit their health 
by exercise. Each individual case is 
different, however, and a doctor is the 
one to decide. 

One priest of my acquaintance 
makes a practice of hiking into the 
surrounding rural areas about twice a 
week. He prefers companions, but 
often goes alone. His “equipment” 


consists of a camera, food, matches, 
and binoculars. While on the trail, 
he pauses to prepare a simple meal over 
an open wood fire. This meal consists 
of wieners or hamburgers, buns, coffee 
brewed in an ordinary lard pail, and 
perhaps a few cookies for dessert. He 
never hurries his meal, but instead de- 
votes considerable attention to it. 
This man studies wild life, animal and 
bird tracks, clouds, trees, and all sorts 
of other things. Out in the woods he 
feels very close to God because he 
knows that God made everything. 
The experience gives him a potent 
spiritual lift, enabling him to do in- 
finitely more good in his community. 

Some priests take groups of young 
boys on overnight camping trips or 
afternoon picnics. Such outings en- 
rich the lives of all concerned. The 
priest enjoys being with the boys, and 
the boys profit from the vastly greater 
knowledge of the adult sponsor be- 
sides enjoying his companionship. 
They study woodcraft together, and 
learn how to do many useful things 
that will help them in later life. 
Nature study also gives the priest a 
splendid opportunity to talk with the 
youngsters about religion and allied 
subjects. There is something very fine 
about this comradeship between a 
priest and the boys under his care. 
They all grow to know one another 
very well. Many lads have been kept 
more faithful to their duties largely as 
a result of outings with a priest, and 
everyone present profits richly from the 
time spent afield. 

Hiking excursions enable the priest 
to win the boys’ confidence, respect 
and love completely, and close church 
affiliation follows easily and naturally. 
Every priest can be a better priest by 
having as many outside activities as 
time and circumstances permit. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


A Sense of Social Vocation 

Not a religious publication but a 
famous secular periodical, The Spec- 
tator, recently stated that at the present 
time ‘‘many of the sanest intellectuals, 
who are not even Christians, are in 
sympathy with the Church, because 
. .. it appears to be the ordinary man’s 
strongest supporter against his com- 
plete domination by an exclusively 
materialistic State.” 

This is a significant admission. An- 
other step in the right direction is the 
increasing realization that religion is 
the indispensable basis of the social 
order, and hence also an indispensable 
ingredient of any education worth 
having. It should not have been neces- 
sary for the world to sink into the 
moral and intellectual chaos in which 
it is floundering about at present for 
intelligent men to perceive that which 
seems so obvious, but we may never- 
theless acknowledge it as one of the 
very few good results of the nameless 
evil of war. Only a sound religious 
training from early years can impart 
to men and women the clarity of out- 
look and the strength of character that 
will enable them to deal with the com- 
plex problems of life. 

In England vast and costly plans for 
a new and improved educational system 
have been discussed for many months. 
The new scheme demands an im- 
mensely increased body of teachers of 
every degree. In order to make the 
teaching profession more popular, it is 
hoped to raise the social status of the 
teacher, inasmuch as a not inconsider- 
able increase of salary and lengthening 


of holidays do not appear to be suffi- 
cient inducement. It does seem al- 
most incredible that there should be 
intelligent people who fail to value as it 
deserves the teaching profession (even 
if the teacher is but an elementary 
school teacher), since we have it on 
the authority of Plato, and the much 
higher authority of St. John Chryso- 
stom, that far exceeding the skill of 
painter or sculptor is the ability of him 
or her who knows how to train and 
fashion the human character. 

But the modern eagerness to raise 
status is not confined to any one sec- 
tion of the people. Quite recently the 
House of Commons dealt at consider- 
able length with the problem of do- 
mestic service. One of the women 
members of Parliament observed that 
“in future we may be able to increase 
the status of domestic service so that 
people will want to go into it, and real- 
ize that by doing so they are making a 
contribution to the national effort.” 
In the light of the extraordinary dif- 
ficulties encountered by those who 
“direct”? young men into the mining 
industry (though it is certain that the 
miner is as necessary to the nation as 
is the soldier who fights its battles), 
the prospect is not a rosy one, however 
much the status of the domestic ser- 
vant may be raised. The Tablet 
(London), in a recent issue, has some 
excellent comment on this modern pre- 
occupation with status. In view of the 
inescapable fact that there are in- 
numerable occupations about which 
there never can be and never will be 
any glamour, the paper declares that 
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the most crying need of our time is the 
creation, or the development, of a sense 
of vocation. This simply means that 
work, whatever it is, is done, and done 
as well as possible, ‘not primarily 
with reference to the estimation in 
which other human beings hold it’’— 
and, of course, not merely because no 
other means of making a living presents 
itself. ‘‘Through the long history of 
Christian Europe it has been the teach- 
ing of vocation—of the idea that every 
one is born in a particular time and 
place and setting not by chance but 
by the ordering of Providence—that 
has helped people, to their own great 
advantage and happiness, to put aside 
the temptation to inordinate ambition 
which it is the modern tendency to en- 
courage in youth, although in the great 
majority of cases it can lead to very 
little.” 

We hear much to-day about equality 
of opportunity. But it is to be feared 
that those who have the word most 
often on their tongue, are prompted 
less by legitimate anxiety that the 
poorer children should not be debarred 
by lack of educational opportunities 
from positions which are regarded as 
highly desirable, than by the assump- 
tion ‘‘that certain walks of life are so 
greatly preferable to others that the 
first thing for childen or their parents 
to do, when the children attain the age 
of reason, is to concentrate all energies 
on seeking to qualify for these more 
highly considered walks.’’ Here we are 
faced with a very grave danger, the 
danger namely of creating a vast class 
of disappointed people, for not all the 
ambitious are capable of profiting by 
equality of opportunity, seeing that 
nature (or, more properly, Providence) 
does not proceed on equalitarian lines 
in the distribution of her gifts, and, on 
the other hand, there is only a limited 


number of the so-called higher or 
more desirable walks in life. 

The development, then, of a sense 
of vocation is an indispensable requi- 
site if we would build up a new and a 
better world than the one that has 
crashed about our ears. A sense of 
vocation alone (that is, a realization 
that ultimately God orders human life 
and the circumstances by which it is 
conditioned) can make men and women 
conscious of the dignity and worthwhile- 
ness of even the lowliest occupation. 
In the social as in the physical organ- 
ism there is diversity of powers and 
variety of function, but the play of all 
of them is necessary for the life and 
well-being of the body. Such a sense 
of vocation and such a valuation of 
things can spring only from religion. 
On earth no less than in heaven man’s 
happiness is the reward of his com- 
pliance with the will of God: nella sua 
volonta e la nostra pace. 


The Cinema and Education 


The moving picture, within the 
space of a few decades, has become a 
tremendous and most ominous factor 
in the life of the world. If one bears 
in mind that on every single day of the 
year, all over the world, many millions 
of men, women and children spend a 
couple of hours looking at practically 
the same pictures, it becomes obvious 
that the cinema’s possibilities for good 
or evil are far and away greater and 
subtler than those of any other agency 
by which minds and morals may be 
influenced. Already the cinema has 
influenced language—that is, since the 
advent of the “talkie.”’ Who will 
deny that it has also affected thought 
and conduct? Not that one would lay 
the blame on the pictures for every in- 
crease of crime—especially juvenile 
crime, for there was need of prisons 
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and “approved schools’ (as we now 
politely style in England our industrial 
schools for young offenders) long be- 
fore the advent of the moving pictures. 
It is the tragedy of the cinematograph, 
as of so many other inventions, that it 
has been exploited by people whose aim 
is neither art nor entertainment, but 
just profit. Hence, as we read in an 
article in Studies (Dublin), the cinema 
has become not an art but an industry, 
not a social benefit but a social prob- 
lem. On this aspect of the problem all 
that need be said has been said a hun- 
dred timesover. But is there anything 
to be said for the cinema as a means of 
instruction and education? The writer 
of the article in Studies is a lady who 
holds the post of lecturer on education 
in Cork University College. Her an- 
swer to the query is a qualified affirma- 
tive. On the other hand, Dr. Leen, 
C.SS.Sp., whose comments on the 
article had been invited by the editors 
gives it as his opinion that ‘‘for psycho- 
logical reasons’ the use of films for 
educational purposes should not be 
greatly encouraged: ‘“The rapid suc- 
cession and the consequent rapid 
effacing of visual impressions over- 
stimulates and then tires the imagina- 
tion. The mental activity of the 
pupil is lowered.”’ 

Another commentator also utters a 
word of warning. He regards the ed- 
ucational film as undesirable, ‘‘because 
it runs counter to the accepted doc- 
trine that there can be no real educa- 
tion without strenuous personal effort. 
Watching pictures and listening is not 
education; nor is mere information, if 
the educational film is advocated on 
account of the varied information it 
supplies. There is no getting over the 
hard fact that, just as gold can be won 
only by laboriously digging for it in the 
bowels of the earth, so knowledge, wis- 


dom, in a word, true culture remains 
ever the reward of keen and persever- 
ing application of our mental powers. 
“He that addeth knowledge addeth 
labor” (Eccles., i. 18). 

It would be excessive to reject the 
film as a factor in education, “for the 
visual factor is highly valuable.”’ 
But it is not without grave disad- 
vantages precisely because the imagin- 
ation is overstimulated by the rapid 
succession of pictures, or contrariwise 
stifled by concrete images. Actual ex- 
periments show that the still picture 
(the homely lantern slide), photographs 
and diagrams are far more effective 
aids to the teacher’s work than the mo- 
tion picture. 


A New Exegesis of Matthew, xix. 9 


In spite of all the efforts of exegetes, 
it remains true that verse nine on chap- 
ter xix of St. Matthew’s Gospel proves 
a difficulty: ‘I say to you that whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry an- 
other, committeth adultery.’”’ Some 
have questioned the authenticity of 
the exceptive clause, but it is too well 
supported by MS. authority to justify 
so easy an escape from a difficulty. 

In a recent number of the Clergy Re- 
view a priest proposes a novel solution 
which may interest readers of the 
HomIiLetTic. He starts from the prin- 
ciple that at the beginning marriage 
was indissoluble; yet, Moses allowed 
for one exception, infidelity, and this 
on account of the heart of his people. 
It is certain that Moses could only 
have done so by express permission of 
God. The Clergy Review writer sug- 
gests, contrary to the general opinion, 
that Our Lord did not then and there 
revoke this dispensation. He did in- 
deed condemn the lax teaching and 
practice of the school of Hillel, but it 
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was not His intention, at the time when 
they questioned Him on the subject, to 
enforce the original indissolubility; 
this was to be restored at the moment 
when the Mosaic Law itself would be 
finally abolished—that is, at the mo- 
ment of His death. ‘Before the Pas- 
sion of Christ,’’ St. Thomas writes, 
“‘currebant simul Lex et Evangelium, 
but at His death fotaliter debuerunt 
cessare legalia’’ (I-II, Q. ciii, art. 3, ad 
2). In his responsio the Angelic 
Doctor seems indeed to confine him- 
self to the legal ceremonial, but his 
answer may very well cover the whole 
of the Law as distinct from the natural 
law. ‘“‘The real point of Our Lord’s 
answer to the Pharisees seems to have 
been that the Mosaic permission of 
divorce, because it was a legitimate de- 
parture from the original law of God, 
must be confined strictly to the one 
case it was meant for.’’ However, 
this exception was abolished when the 
Law of Moses was abrogated, and 
Christ’s own gospel came into force, 
at the moment of His death. 
Summing up, the writer of the article 
submits the following conclusions: (a) 
in Matt., xix. 9sqq., Our Lord expressly 
states that marriage is indissoluble 
both by the law of nature and by the 
law of God; (b) He also recognizes the 
Mosaic exception to the law, in the 
one case of infidelity; (c) He hints, or 


implies, that the dispensation would 
cease at His death; (d) the implied 
teaching was made express in Mark and 
Luke. 


The Vernacular in the Liturgy 

This subject is being freely dis- 
cussed in a section of our English Cath- 
olic press, and both its advocates and 
its opponents campaign for their re- 
spective views with vigor and elo- 
quence. In the Dublin Review for April, 
Donald Attwater, the well-known 
writer on liturgy and kindred matters, 
makes out a pretty good case in favor 
of a change. His arguments no longer 
have the merit of originality, but it 
may be worth while quoting what he 
has to say to the well-meaning people 
who seem to imagine that it would be 
the easiest thing in the world for all 
Catholics to acquire what is called a 
working knowledge of Latin, so that 
they would feel quite at ease at Mass 
or Office. ‘To follow and take a part 
in our Latin worship with under- 
standing, attention and devotion, no 
less than a fair working knowledge of 
the language is required. Can children, 
of all kinds and degrees of ability, who 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen, do 
that? How many of our people... 
have the interest, enthusiasm, per- 
severance, mental background, type of 
mind, to do that?” 








A Plan for Parochial Missionary Work 
By STEPHEN A. LEVEN, PH.D. 


There are two ways in which the 
Church, the Body of Christ, can grow. 
The first is by the increase of sanctify- 
ing grace in the souls united to Him. 
This means the furtherance of work 
among the Catholics of a parish. This 
naturally becomes the first concern of 
a pastor. The second is by the ad- 
dition of cells by Baptism, thus 
grafting them on Christ. This means 
work among the non-Catholic mem- 
bers of a parish. No true representa- 
tive of the Good Shepherd may neglect 
such work. 

Where most of the parishioners are 
not Catholic, the good pastor will work 
more among non-Catholics than among 
Catholics. Doing this he needs to re- 
mind himself constantly that his pur- 
pose is not to win personal popularity 
but to become all things to all men so 
that he may win them to Jesus Christ. 
In such a parish it should be the busi- 
ness of the pastor to put the message 
of Jesus Christ on every avenue of ap- 
proach to the non-Catholic mind. 


Pastor Must Become Acquainted with 
His Whole Flock 


An essential condition of work is that 
the pastor know his parish and, as far 
as possible, his individual parishioners. 
Since his vocation is not merely to 
contemplation but to action, he must 
as far as possible be in contact with the 
objects of that action. 

A first step is to form an estimate of 
the number of souls in his parish. 
Supposing that he has a small number 
of Catholic parishioners and many 


more non-Catholics, he must give much 
atterition to the composition of the non- 
Catholic group. 

It will be useful to see what number 
have some church affiliation. An ef- 
fort must be made to know the divi- 
sions of religion that are represented 
in the parish. To this end a pastor 
should call on the non-Catholic min- 
isters of his parish and maintain some 
contact with them. He should also 
try to know what distinguishes one 
religious group from another. To do 
this it is not enough to read some Cath- 
olic pamphlet or handbook about 
Protestant denominations. Much less 
inadequate is a book like Elmer J. 
Clark’s ‘“The Small Sects in America”’ 
(Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 
1937, $2.00). A good technique is to 
obtain literature about each church 
from that church itself. 

When the pastor feels he has a work- 
ing knowledge of the composition of 
his parish, he should investigate what 
avenues of approach are available. It 
will, perhaps, seldom be practical to 
work with non-Catholic religious 
groups as such. There may be few op- 
portunities to present the message of 
Jesus Christ in terms of the duty of 
becoming a Catholic, but there will be 
unlimited occasions of affirming and 
presenting the great truths of natural 
religion and the principal dogmas of 
Christianity. 

Establishing His Leadership Among His 
Flock 

A priest working in places where his 

parishioners are mostly non-Catholic 
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must continually remind himself that 
he is ordained to be the shepherd of 
all his flock—good sheep, stray, and 
other sheep. It is the will of God that 
he lead them all into green pastures. 
He cannot be satisfied if only the 
Catholics hear his voice and follow his 
leadership. He is the ordained leader 
for all. 

The establishment of his leadership 
demands constant attention and in- 
telligent effort. A priest must be con- 
stantly on the lookout for techniques 
which will manifest his leadership and 
arouse those whom he is meant to lead 
to desire that leadership. 

In every community there are 
established and acceptable agencies 
through which community life flows 
and is influenced, and in these an alert 
priest will find useful opportunities to 
give Christ to his people. There are 
the regular channels of publicity, the 
newspapers and the radio. These 
should be regularly furnished with 
Catholic material that is acceptable 
tothem. Itis, forexample, most often 
sheer laziness on the part of a priest 
which causes him to fail to give a 
weekly announcement of Catholic serv- 
ices for the newspaper’s Church Page. 
A priest might prefer to give the news- 
papers an article on the necessity of 
confession, but since this is generally 
not acceptable, let him give the Cath- 
olic news which is. 

The civic clubs, the school assembly 
programs, patriotic meetings, agri- 
cultural clubs, the various workers’ 
unions, the parent-teacher councils, 
especially in rural schools, are examples 
of organizations which are constantly 
in need of lectures and talks. Speak- 
ing to such groups will give a priest 
many opportunities to affirm and ex- 
pound fundamental Christian doc- 
trines. A priest should make a survey 


of such agencies in his parish and be 
ready to make use of them to deliver 
his message on every possible occasion. 
A regular program of street preach- 
ing should be a normal part of parish 
activity. It is encouraging to see non- 
Catholics come to religious meetings 
out-of-doors year after year, as the 
outdoor season develops. In addi- 
tion to furnishing a medium through 
which all Catholic doctrine can be 
taught, street preaching brings obvious 
benefits to the priest who engages in 
it. Not the least of these is the as- 
surance that, no matter how codper- 
ative he becomes in civic life, no one 
will ever say he thinks one religion is 
as good as another while he is shouting 
from every street corner that Christ 
established the Catholic Church. 


Planned Program of Activities 


When a priest has begun to succeed 
in obtaining leadership in a com- 
munity, he is still not immediately 
able to translate that in terms of con- 
verts to the Catholic Church. People 
may become very Catholic in their 
thinking and in their actions, and even 
in their attitude towards God and Jesus 
Christ without realizing that fact. A 
sincere priest will often wonder why 
this isso. It is a sort of crucifixion to 
be able to sell oneself but not Jesus 
Christ. 

A planned and continuous program 
of house-to house visitation by mis- 
sionary nuns or trained lay workers, 
as well as by the priest, distributing 
Catholic literature, answering ques- 
tions, inviting non-Catholics to Cath- 
olic services and to convert classes, is a 
most useful technique. It should be 
kept up year after year. 

A good discussion club program in 
which non-Catholics become regular 
club members with Catholics meeting 
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weekly to discuss religion, following a 
well-planned discussion club text, is a 
useful and practical tool for the in- 
struction of non-Catholics. Such a 
program carries on by itself once it is 
launched, but year after year it re- 
quires almost the same attention and 
effort to get the clubs under way. 
Convert classes and private in- 
structions should be going on con- 
stantly and should be well publicized. 
Courses of Scripture Study, lectures 
on Christian Theology, special courses 
of sermons for non-Catholics should 
be kept before the public consciousness. 
Reception of converts into the 


Church should be made as solemn as 
possible. In the case of the con- 
version of non-Catholic spouses in 
mixed marriages, there should follow 
the celebration of a Nuptial Mass and 
the giving of the Nuptial Blessing. 

After conversion the new Catholics 
should be introduced to spiritual read- 
ing and encouraged to growth and 
development in the spiritual life. 
Thus, work among non-Catholic par- 
ishioners finds its culmination in the 
fostering of Catholic life and the double 
program of work among Catholics and 
among non-Catholics is joined and 
made one. 








Answers to Questions 


The Text of the Vatican Gradual 
and the Missal 


Question: Here is a question that I 
have asked quite a few professors of 
Liturgy. I have always received this 
same answer: “I will study this ques- 
tion and write you the solution.’’ So 
far I have received no answer. 

How is it that the text of the new 
Missal and the text of the new Gradual 
differ so often? For instance, the 
Missal has orationem meam while the 
Gradual has vocem meam. In the Mis- 
sal we find in the ‘‘Victimz paschali’”’ 
the expression, prxcedet vos; in the 
Gradual it is changed to precedet suos. 

I understand that the ‘‘Vesperale,”’ 
like the Breviary, very often differs 
from the text of the Missal. But why 
does the Gradual differ, since it is sup- 
posed to be the same as the Missal? 

PAROCHUS SYLVESTER. 


Answer: This query gives only two 
of the discrepancies of the texts of the 
Gradual and of the Missal. In the 
Proper of the season there are eighty-six 
such differences. Twenty-three can 
be found in the Proper of the Saints 
while there are nineteen in the Com- 
mon of the Saints. A complete list cov- 
ering ten pages may be found in the 
March, 1939, issue of the Ephemerides 
Liturgice (Vol. LIII, p. 65). 

That these differences of texts are 
not slips or copyists’ errors may be 
seen from the decree of the promulga- 
tion of the Vatican Edition of the 
Gradual, which may be found in front 
of the Gradual. Here they are taken 
into account and are approved by the 
Holy See. 

The reason behind the Vatican 
Edition of the Chant will explain the 
differences of texts. In the course 
of centuries the melodies of the most 


of the chants had become corrupted. 
The purpose of the Vatican Edition 
was to restore the ancient and tradi- 
tional liturgical chant. Hence, in re- 
storing the ancient melodies the an- 
cient reading of the text had in many 
cases to be restored. The text of the 
Offertory for the Mass for Virgins and 
Martyrs in the Missal reads: ‘‘Afferen- 
tur regi virgines post eam proxime, 
etc.”” The same Offertory in the Grad- 
ual omits the words, “post eam.” 
Since the ancient codices omitted these 
words in the Offertory, they would 
have to be omitted in the restoration 
of the ancient chant. In other words, 
if the Commission in charge of the 
revision of the chant endeavored to 
make the texts of the Gradual and 
the Missal agree in every word, many 
notes that were not in the original 
melodies would have to be added. 
This was the very thing the Commis- 
sion wished to correct. Perhaps in 
some future edition of the Missal the 
text will be brought in accordance with 
that of the Gradual. 


The ‘‘Tonus ad libitum” of the 
Epistle 

Question: Would you please tell me 
what tone is to be used in the singing 
of the Epistle either by a subdeacon in 
a Solemn Requiem Mass or by a lector 
in a Missa Cantata of Requiem? We 
have a young priest here who insists 
that the Epistle is to be sung in the 
solemn tone. I am of a different opin- 
ion. In the first place, it says in the 
Graduale Romanum that the ‘‘Oratio”’ 
in ‘“‘Festis Simplicibus, in Feriis et 
in Missis Defunctorum, dicitur in voce 
equali.”” The same Graduale says 
concerning the Epistle: ‘‘In Epistola, 
vox equaliter . . . continuatur.... 
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Alius tonus qui sequitur ex more 
olim communi, adhiberi potest ad 
libitum.’’ Now, it seems to me that, 
if the Oration is to be sung in the 
monotone, should not the same be 
observed in the singing of the Epistle? 

CANTOR. 


Answer: Either tone found in the 
Gradual may be used in the Solemn 
Requiem Mass or the Missa Cantata. 
There is no exception made in the 
rubric of the Gradual for the ‘‘tonus ad 
libitum.’’ Hence, there is no law that 
forbids the singing of the so-called 
Solemn Epistle at such Masses. If 
the tone of the Epistle were to depend 
on the tone of the prayer, then should 
not the same be said of the Gospel? 
On Tuesday of Holy Week, the Oration 
must be sung recto tono because it is a 
ferial day, but there is allowed on that 
day a rather ornate ad libitum tone for 
the Gospel after the Passion. More- 
over, we can see nothing incongruous 
in using the second tone for the Epistle, 
since some of the most brilliant melo- 
dies of the chant repertoire are found 
in the Requiem Mass. 


Solemn Benediction 


Question: Maybe I do not buy the 
right books, but nowhere can I find 
the answer to the following question: 
“Under what circumstances of the 
solemnity of ecclesiastical seasons and 
feasts is Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament allowed in a solemn man- 
ner? By solemn manner is meant here, 
not public Benediction as distinguished 
from private, but Benediction with 
Deacon and Subdeacon.”’ I have re- 
ceived a lot of opinions, but no proofs. 
Will you help? For example, would a 
high school graduation in church be 
cause enough, or would only the 
solemnity of the feast allow such a 
Solemn Benediction? 

PAROCHUS CIRCUENS ET QUARENS. 


Answer: There is an old legal adage 
to the effect that what is not forbidden 


is permitted. There is no general law 
giving the conditions for Solemn Bene- 
diction with deacon and subdeacon. 
Hence, on any day that public Bene- 
diction is allowed by the Ordinary of 
the place, Solemn Benediction with 
deacon and subdeacon may be given. 
On any day whereon the Votive Nup- 
tial Mass is permitted, you would be 
free to celebrate the Mass as a Missa 
lecta, Missa cantata, or Missa solemnis. 


Mass before the Blessed 
Sacrament 


Question: Is it lawful to celebrate 
Mass before the Blessed Sacrament on 
other days outside the Octave of Cor- 
pus Christi? I have noted that in 
some churches where there is exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament on First 
Fridays, all the Masses at the high 
altar are said coram sanctissimo? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: As late as 1927 there was a 
response from the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites on this question. The 
Congregation was asked whether it was 
lawful to celebrate a Missa cantata 
or lecta before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed. The Congregation answered: 
“Negative” (Acta A post. Sedis, 1927, p. 
289). 


Much-Oiled Infants and Invalid 
Baptism 


Question: New-born babies are 
covered with a coating of greasy 
matter, and in other cases it is some- 
times necessary to rub them over with 
oil in order to give them proper pro- 
tection. If, in the act of baptizing, 
the water is poured on this greasy 
coating or oily crust and does not flow 
over the skin, would such a baptism 
be valid? 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: In conferring the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism the water which is 
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poured on the head of the person to be 
baptized must touch the skin, in order 
that the washing may be truly said 
to take place. Obviously if the water 
does not touch the person, then the 
Sacrament is not conferred. Where oil 
or some other substance covers the 
skin so thickly that the water cannot 
penetrate it as it is poured, then the 
Sacrament of Baptism would not be 
validly administered. However, it 
would be an easy matter for the minister 
of Baptism to see to it that a small area 
of the skin of the forehead is cleansed 
of this oil or other protective substance 
in order that the valid conferring of the 
Sacrament may be assured. 


Has the Language of Maternal 
Love No Place in Devotion? 


Question: I have seen recently the 
invocation, ‘‘Sancta Maria, libera nos 
a poenis inferni.’’ These words would 
seem to imply that the Church attri- 
butes deific power to Mary. If the 
laity came across such words in Eng- 
lish garb, surely they would be led in- 
to error or superstition regarding the 
power of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

AMATOR VERITATIS. 


Answer: It would seem that Amator 
is unduly worried in this case. The 
words of this invocation taken in them- 
selves might possibly beget a wrong 
impression in one who is completely 
uninstructed in Catholic teaching in 
regard to the place of Mary in the 
work of salvation. But the ordinary 
Catholic understands the intercessory 
power of Mary with her Divine Son, 
and always prays to her with this in 
mind. The words are then to be under- 
stood in connection with the ordinary 
doctrine of the Church in regard to 
Mary which they are intended to ex- 
press, and not in some possible sense 
which they might have for one com- 
pletely uninstructed in the Catholic 


devotion to Mary. Just for experi- 
mental purposes I asked two ordinary 
Catholics what they understood by 
these words, and their answers showed 
that the misunderstanding which Ama- 
tor fears never occurred to them. 


Giving Communion Through a 
Tube 

Question: May a priest give Holy 

Communion to a patient who can take 

nourishment only through a _ tube? 

And if so, in what manner should Holy 
Communion be administered ? 

PAROCHUS PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: The priest to whom the 
administration of the Sacraments is 
committed must be always on guard to 
protect the Sacraments from that 
which is unworthy and to see that 
they are properly administered. And 
so when the question arises with re- 
spect to receiving the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in this extraordinary way, he 
must first be sure that the Sacrament 
is really received by the person con- 
cerned, and secondly that there is no 
danger of irreverence in the adminis- 
tration. If it is sure that Sacred 
Host will readily pass into the throat 
or into the stomach of the recipient, 
there would seem to be no irreverence 
whatsoever in this manner of recep- 
tion. If under other conditions it is 
permissible to use some instrument 
such as a spoon in order that the 
patient may properly receive the 
Sacrament, it is difficult to see why 
receiving Communion through a tube 
involves any irreverence where it is 
certain that the Host will be received 
by the person into the stomach. 

As far as the manner of administer- 
ing Holy Communion under these 
circumstances is concerned, it would 
seem best to place the particle in water 
so that it may readily pass through the 
tube into the stomach. 
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In discussing this mode of reception 
Génicot comments that, although there 
are two replies of the Holy See which 
seem not to favor this mode of re- 
ception, it would be lawful to receive 
Holy Communion in this manner if 
there is no danger of irreverence, un- 
less the Holy See or the Ordinary pro- 
hibits such reception (cfr. Génicot, II, 
n. 188; Davis, III, p. 233). 


Says She Is Baptized Catholic 


Question: Cynthia, married by a 
preacher to a non-Catholic, states that 
she was baptized when in the eighth 
grade of a Catholic school. She wants 
her marriage validated, but no record 
appears in the parish mentioned. Is 
her unsupported testimony sufficient 
for a pastor to treat her as a Catholic 
and get the necessary dispensation for 
the validation? She impressed me asa 
very good woman who has no intention 
to deceive. I stress, too, the fact she 
was baptized in a type of parish where 
negligences do occur in recording 
baptisms. 

PAROCHUS INCERTUS. 


Answer: While a person’s own testi- 
mony to baptism received as an adult 
(spiritually considered) does consti- 
tute full proof of that fact where it is 
not detrimental to the rights of a third 
person, still inquiry might be made as 
to the names and residence of the god- 
parents. And if these are scattered, 
a supplementary oath of the person 
with a description of the settings of 
the baptism might be sent along to 
the Chancery for safety sake. 


They Give and They Take in 
Marriage 


Question: Are both parts of the 
marriage ceremony necessary for valid- 
ity, that is, the part to which the 
parties answer J will, and also the 
part in which the couple repeat word 
for word after the priest: J, N. N., 


Take Thee, etc. Or is either of these 
two parts sufficient for validity? 

If a mistake were made and the 
girl said for my lawful wife, would that 
invalidate the ceremony and require a 
renewal? 

SACERDOS DUBITANS. 


Answer: Here we must distinguish 
between what is law in the consent 
giving and receiving, and what is 
ritual. The Code demands (Canon 
1095, § 1, n. 3) that the officiating 
priest ask and receive the consent of 
each party to the marriage. The rest 
is ritual and should be followed for 
lawfulness, not for validity. 

The slip or slips of tongue mentioned 
would not affect the validity, because 
they pertain to the ritual, not to the 
law. Even such slips in the asking 
and the receiving of the consent would 
be understood from the context of 
circumstances to be what they are— 
mere slips. 


No Clerical Discount Was Given 
in Little Office Answer 


Question: At one of our regular 
Little Office conferences, which usually 
occur when some one has a scruple, I 
re-read p. 745 of the May, 1943, issue 
and came to the conclusion that there 
is a mistake in the arithmetic. 

In quoting theologians who excuse 
from the obligation of Sunday or feast 
day Mass when an hour’s walk is 
required, you conclude that an hour’s 
travel will permit the use of the 
Little Office. In most cases people 
who go to Mass return home and have 
to travel another hour unless it is down 
hill. But the priest travels only an 
hour all told. 

CLERICUS COMPUTANS. 


Answer: The answer referred to, 
now outlawed by a quasi-official inter- 
pretation, supposes that, if it takes 
an hour’s walk to Mass and another 
hour’s walk from Mass, it would take 
less travel to substitute a lesser dis- 
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charge of the Office for a greater dis- 
charge than it takes to excuse outright 
from the Mass obligation. Accepted 
interpretation had permitted daily 
preaching in Lent or during a mission 
or a triduum as sufficient reason for 
using the privilege. Hence, I con- 
cluded by way of parallel that actual 
travelling on a given day of a full hour 
either one way, or going or coming, 
would be sufficient reason under the 
head of journeying. 

What a boon to solid liturgical piety 
was the recent all but revocation of this 
same privilege! By some strange form 
of enchantment priests thought them- 
selves too busy to say the Office proper. 
So, they would go out for a ride of an 
hour and then turn to the Little Office, 
and thus consume an hour and a half 
in trying to use a privilege instead of 
using only an hour in discharging the 
Office proper and improving immen- 
sely their priestly piety. The Co- 
Founder of Marynoll, when doing 
several priests’ work in North Carolina, 
said the Office proper and then the 
Little Office. 


Minister’s Intention and the 
Pauline Privilege 


Cuestion: As the basis for obtaining 
the use of the Pauline privilege could 
this argument be advanced? The 
Protestant minister lacked the neces- 
sary intention because he did not be- 
lieve in original sin and its connection 
with baptism. Accordingly, could 
the convert concerned be considered 
non-baptized and allowed to use the 
Pauline privilege, since invalid bap- 
tism is the same as no baptism? 

SACERDOS SEPTENTRIONALIS. 


Answer: There is confusion here. 
Lack of belief in regeneration is not 


the same thing as lack of intention. 
If it were, only a believer could bap- 
tize validly; whereas any human crea- 
ture with the use of reason, rightly 
baptizing as to method and wanting 
seriously to do what he is asked to do, 
baptizes validly. Otherwise a pagan 
boy could not baptize a dying com- 
panion who is a catechumen and who 
instructs his little pagan friend what to 
do and how to do it. 

But if a minister brings to his bap- 
tizing, not a private and theoretical 
error but a public or official error, that 
is, if he intends to give symbolic bap- 
tism as opposed to regenerative bap- 
tism or wants to exclude from baptism 
something by its divine institution 
inseparable from this Sacrament—as 
if he wanted to give the grace of bap- 
tism but desired at the same time to 
exclude the character of baptism, then 
of course he baptizes invalidly. 

The difficulty is to ascertain whether 
for a certainty the minister brought 
his baptismal heresy or heresies into 
his act of baptizing; and this is hard 
to establish unless it can be shown that 
the minister used an heretical ritual 
of baptism in baptizing, as several of 
our biggest denominations do. And 
the jurisprudence of the Holy Office 
makes plain that an heretical ritual 
in the administration of a Sacrament 
can be informal as well as formal. The 
great chapter written by Pope Leo 
XIII on the defect of form or of in- 
tention as shown forth by the ritual 
used hasn’t as yet reached our text- 
books in all its implications. Theolo- 
gians act as if only ordinals can be 
heretical, not orders of baptism and 
rituals of marriage. 

Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Roman Documents 


Denunciation and Declaration of 
the Nullity of Marriage 


In the March 14, 1944, issue of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis (Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 94), the Pontifical Commission for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the 
Canons of the Code issued the follow- 
ing decisions: 


I. Regarding the Denunciation of 
the Nullity of Marriage 


Dubium. Are the spouses capable of 
attacking a marriage, who wish to 
exercise their right of denouncing its 
nullity in accordance with Canon 1971, 
§ 2, and the interpretation of February 
17, 1930, bound to approach the 
Ordinary or promotor iustitie of the 
competent tribunal to investigate the 
nullity of the marriage in accordance 
with 1964, or may they also approach 
another Ordinary or another promotor 
iustitiz? 


Responsum. Affirmative to the first 
part, negative to the second. 


IT. Regarding the Declaration of 
the Nullity of Marriage 


Dubia. I. Are the “‘excepted cases” 
of Canon 1990 declared faxative or 
demonstrative? 

II. Is the process mentioned in 
Canon 1990 of the judicial order, or of 
the administrative? 

III. Does the Vicar General come 
under the name of Ordinarii mentioned 
in Canon 1990, at least by special 
mandate of the Bishop? 

IV. Does the Bishop only, or also 
the Officialis, come under the words, 
iudex secundzx instanttz, mentioned in 
Canons 1991 and 1992? 


Reponsa. AdIandII. Affirmative 
to first part, negative to second. 

Ad III. Negative. 

Ad IV. Negative to first part, 


affirmative to second. 
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Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Joun S. SELner, S.S., D.D. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Priest, Our Minister 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: The priest was ordained for 
you. 

(1) Introit: The priest’s work in the Church. 

(2) Epistle: The spiritual favors given 
through the priest. 

(3) Gradual: The Church, a storehouse of 
spiritual wealth. 

(4) Gospel: The priest in the confessional. 

(5) Offertory and Communion: The priest 
at the altar. 

Conclusion: Love and reverence for the priest. 


DEAR BRETHREN: 


If you were to look at the Missal, 
dear brethren, and see the Mass for 
yesterday morning, you would find it 
a very long Mass. Many centuries 
ago, this Mass was begun in the 
evening and lasted until Sunday morn- 
ing. In many places there were ordin- 
ations to the priesthood; Ember Sat- 
urday, a day of fasting and prayer, was 
well suited to ordaining men for the 
ministry of Christ. In later years, 
when the Mass of Saturday was cele- 
brated on Saturday morning instead 
of in the evening, a special Mass had 
to be arranged for Sunday. So, the 
prayers were taken from an old feast 
of the dedication of the Church of St. 
Michael in Rome; hence, there are 
many references in to-day’s Mass to 
the temple of God, and there are al- 
lusions, as would be proper, to the 
priesthood. It might be well for us 
to-day to spend a few minutes con- 


sidering the ministry of the priest, and 
we might look at it from one viewpoint: 
the priest was ordained for you. 


The Priest’s Work in the Church 


The Introit, which is read as soon 
as the priest goes to the Missal after 
Mass has begun, begs God to give 
peace to his people through the faith- 
ful ministry of His prophets. The 
priest is ordained to bring you peace. 
He brings it to you here, in the house 
of the Lord; no wonder the newly or- 
dained priest says in the verse of the 
Introit: “I rejoiced at the things that 
were said to me: We shall go into the 
house of the Lord!’ What a blessed 
place this is! How often have you 
come to worship at this altar, to raise 
your eyes and see the Hope of Salva- 
tion raised in the priest’s hands at the 
consecration of the Mass! How often 
you have knelt beside him in the con- 
fessional and watched his hand tracing 
the cross of redemption over you while 
you made a devout act of sorrow for 
your sins! O the peace that overtakes 
a soul whose sins are forgiven! We all 
should rejoice at the things which are 
said to us here in the house of the Lord. 


The Spiritual Graces Given through the 
Priest 


In his letter to the Corinthians this 
morning, St. Paul thanks God that 
they have received so many spiritual 
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favors: the best of these is the gift of 
faith. Your priest comes to you 
‘blessed with all manner of riches, both 
in utterance and knowledge’; he 
comes not only to spread the faith, but 
to help you preserve it by all sorts of 
graces. ‘Nothing is wanting to you in 
any grace,” says the Apostle, ‘and 
you will continue to receive grace 
until the day of Our _ Lord’s 
coming.” Think of the many ways 
we receive grace through the ministry 
of the priest! First, the grace of faith; 
then a thousand graces through the 
Sacraments he administers, and count- 
less graces through the prayers in 
which he often leads. 

No wonder the Psalm which follows 
the Epistle brings back the prayer we 
hear so often these days: ‘Let there 
be peace in Thy strength and abun- 
dance in Thy towers.”’ There is stored 
up in this church a marvellous abun- 
dance of grace; youcanhardlylookover 
a large city without seeing the towers 
of churches rising high in the air—great 
silos, as it were, where abundance of 
grace is stored. How can we fail to 
have peace in our souls when we think 
of our spiritual wealth—and so much 
of it is distributed by the priest? He 
was ordained, not for himself, but for 
you. 


The Priest in the Confessional 


When you heard the Gospel this 
morning, it must have reminded you of 
the priest’s power to restore life to 
souls. What a comfort to know that 
our sins can be forgiven so definitely by 
the ministry of the priest! We have 
offended God by our sins, but He 
mercifully accommodates His restoring 
grace to our nature, and lets us see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears the 
very moment when our sins are for- 
given. Wecan rise up from our knees 


in the confessional and go out ab- 
solutely sure that our sins are gone, if 
only we have been sorry forthem. The 
same Christ who forgave the poor sick 
man his sins and proved the forgive- 
ness by healing the man of the palsy, 
turns to His priests later on and tells 
them to forgive our sins. He proved 
He could forgive sin by a miracle; after 
that, He could delegate His priests to 
do the same. Here is a ministry es- 
pecially designed for us; the priest 
does not forgive his own sins: he was 
ordained for us. He forgives our sins 
and brings the grace of God back to our 
souls. 


The Priest on the Altar 


But, dear brethren, the priest is most 
powerful when he stands at the altar. 
There is his proper place. All of you 
are represented at that altar; the 
priest stands there as Christ would 
stand—in your name—and there he 
obtainscountless gracesfor you. Inthe 
Mass, through the Mass, and therefore, 
through the ministry of the priest, we 
come into our closest contact with God. 
This church is filled with the power and 
the love of God while the priest stands 
at the altar and says your Mass. That 
is why the Offertory prayer reminds 
us of the day when Moses offered 
sacrifices at the altar; and the Com- 
munion prayer bids us bring our gifts 
and come into the courts of the Lord. 
We adore God through this new Sacri- 
fice; and what is the Sacrifice? It is 
the mystical death of the Immaculate 
Lamb of God in the hands of His priest; 
Christ made it our sacrifice and the 
priest does what Christ did. Here is 
your God, your Saviour, worshipping 
His Father in the most perfect way 
through your priest and your Mass! 
When you see the priest at the altar, 
beloved brethren, vested in the sacred 
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robes of his office, remember he is there, 
not for himself, but for you; he offers 
the spotless Host in your name: ‘Pray, 
brethren, that your sacrifice and mine 
may be pleasing to God, the almighty 
Father!” 


Reverence for the Priesthood 


In the ages of faith, our people have 
always had a profound respect for the 
priest and the priesthood. They 
saluted him with reverence, and they 
loved him. They felt that he was their 
advocate with God. They knew that, 


while he had his human failings and 
was struggling just as they were to in- 
crease in virtue, still he was the am- 
bassador of God and went about 
amongst them healing souls and bring- 
ing men to the knowledge and the love 
of God. Pray for your priests. Pray 
that God may fill their hearts with a 
deep sense of reverence for their sacred 
powers; pray that He may fill their 
souls with zeal and their bodies with 
strength to carry out the important 
task He has assigned them. They 
were ordained for you; help them bring 
you to God. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Responsibility of Christians 


SYNOPSIS; 

Introduction: Being called to Christianity 
will not save us: we have to live by Christ's 
law. 

(1) Introit: ‘Attend to My law!”’ 

(2) Collect: Alert in mind and body. 

(3) Epistle: Some specific obligations. 

(4) Gospel: Sanctifying grace. 

(5) Communion and Postcommunion: Keep 

My Commandments. 


DEAR BRETHREN: 


Here and there throughout the Mass 
which is read to-day, particularly 
in the Gospel, there is the general 
notion that the Christian religion was 
turned over to the Gentiles; actually, 
it became a Gentile religion. The Jews 
were given the invitation to Christian- 
ize the world, but they as a people re- 
jected Christ. Symbolically, and in 
fact, their temple was destroyed soon 
after Our Lord ascended into heaven, 
and so ended the religious mission of 
the Jews. It is a tragic history. But 
it seems to me we would misinterpret 
the spirit of the Mass to-day if we were 
to settle back with asense of complacent 


superiority and serenity. The invita- 
tion to come to Christ is given us in- 
deed, but with it many obligations. 
It would never do for us to think that, 
because we are Catholics, our salva- 
tion is assured. 


Attending to Christ’s Law 


There are some comforting words 
in the Introit this morning. ‘I am the 
salvation of the people,” it says; “‘if 
they cry to Me in their tribulation, I 
will hear them.’’ God could not stay 
away from His people; He could not 
create them and let them wander about 
in the darkness looking for Him; He 
sent His Son to be their guide and their 
light, and so the Introit continues: 
“I will be their Lord forever.’’ At last 
we can look for salvation through 
Christ, and we can be sure of an answer 
to our prayers. We have much to pray 
for and we need confidence. So the 
words of the Introit are indeed com- 
forting, but right away there is danger 
of self-satisfaction: we are called and 
therefore we are saved! O, no! The 
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following words of the Introit give the 
condition: ‘Attend to My law! In- 
cline your ears to the words of My 
mouth.” Christ came to us and He 
comforted us; but Christ also 
preached a doctrine to us and gave us 
a law. Whoever would come to God 
or expect God to hear his prayers, must 
listen to the doctrine of Christ and 
obey Hislaw. We must believe before 
we can hope; we must act before we 
can be rewarded. 


We Must Be Alert in Mind and Body 


If you read the prayer which follows 
the Dominus Vobiscum, you can see 
this idea even more clearly. We have 
to be “‘alert in mind and body to do 
God’s holy will.’”’ There are plenty of 
things around us which may harm us 
and make us forget God: not only 
around us but im us. The worst of 
them is that fatal sense of security 
which comes to some from the mere 
fact that they are Catholics. Their 
mind is made inert by the thought that, 
since grace is so plentiful in the Cath- 
olic religion, they can afford for the 
most part to please themselves and 
come back to the more devout ob- 
servance of God’s law when their lives 
are nearly spent. Things in this world 
are more interesting, they tell them- 
selves; we must keep alive, after all. 
I can be concerned with the salvation 
of my soul when I am old, or when 
these other interests are gone. I can 
call the priest when I am sick, or make 
a good confession some day and then 
live more devoutly. Beloved brethren, 
this is a case of internal spiritual pois- 
oning. Mind and body are spiritually 
asleep. It takes a great deal of alert- 
ness to avoid this kind of hypnotism, 
this complacent sleep of the spirit. 
The world’s doctrine that ‘‘we live but 
once and we may as well be happy 


while we are here’’—the doctrine that 
a minimum of religion is plenty, that 
God does not expect much of us—is all 
very comforting until we think of 
Christ teaching us to love God with 
our whole heart and mind and strength. 
Certainly we need to be alert for that! 


Our Specific Obligations 

From the sixteenth to the twenty- 
second Sunday after Pentecost (with 
the exception of the eighteenth Sunday 
on which there is a special Mass) we 
listen to St. Paul’s instruction to the 
Ephesians. You would be amazed how 
quickly the people of Ephesus accepted 
the teaching of St. Paul. He had gone 
bravely into this great Asiatic city with 
its famous Temple oi Diana, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and there 
amidst the worst kind of idolatry and 
immorality Paul preached Christ and 
founded the Christian Church. To- 
wards the end of his life, while he was 
in jail at Rome, the zealous Apostle 
writes this majestic letter to the Christ- 
ians of Ephesus. The main theme of 
his letter is that the Church to which 
we belong is the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ, and in that Church there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile. The Gentiles 
are no longer strangers or foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
they have learned the unsearchable 
riches of Christ which have been hid- 
den from all eternity. So indeed we 
have a destiny, but with it an obliga- 
tion. In the part of his letter which 
we read to-day, St. Paul gets down to 
some specific duties: when we received 
Christ in our baptism we were made 
holy and just; our minds, from then 
on, should have been renewed, reno- 
vated. We cannot look at things as an 
unbaptized person does; we cannot 
think as a worldling does, nor take a 
half-hearted stand for Christ and his 
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principles. ‘“‘We have to be renewed 
in the spirit of our mind and put on the 
new man’’—no more lying, no more 
anger, no more stealing, but laboring 
for one another as members of the 
blessed Body of Christ. 


Necessity of Grace 


And the Gospel to-day brings out so 
forcefully the necessity of grace! The 
wedding garment! It is all very well 
to say we were invited to the feast; 
but what right have we there unless 
we abide by the conditions of the in- 
vitation? The fact that we are Cath- 
olics will never save us; only the wed- 
ding garment of sanctifying grace will 
save us. And to persevere in the state 
of grace needs constant alertness and 
vigilance. Christ called all men to 
His Church, but He will judge them, 
not on the call, but on the way they 
lived in His Church. His judgment 
will not be: ‘Friend, how came you 
hither?’ But: ‘Where is your wed- 
ding garment?’ It is easy enough for 
us to condemn the Jews for having re- 
jected Christ’s religion, but the real 
test of our belief will be our practice, 
and the essential thing in Christian 


life is to be a friend of Christ, that is, 
be in the state of grace. 

In the Communion prayer we will be 
reminded that God has commanded 
His commandments to be kept most 
diligently. ‘‘Keep my ways,”’ says the 
Psalmist, “according to Thy law.” 
No doubt, dear brethren, you have 
heard the theme of this talk developed 
in churches over and over again. Do 
not receive it as if it were nagging; 
the vital importance of the fact that 
our life is a struggle for salvation, must 
be kept before us or we will fall into a 
fatal sleep and forget. Spiritual things 
do not quickly impress us; only think- 
ing about them will awaken us to a 
sense of their reality. 

At the same time, we must not for- 
get the hopefulness one may have in 
Christ’s promises and the grace He gives 
to those who want to persevere. No 
one who makes the struggle need be 
grieved in spirit; there is plenty of en- 
couragement in the last prayer of this 
morning’s Mass: ‘May the healing 
power of Thy grace, O Lord, mercifully 
rid us of all perverseness of heart and 
make us ever cleave to the keeping of 
Thy commandments!” 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
Confidence and Progress 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: We must have confidence in 
God’s mercy in order to make progress in 
virtue. 

(1) Introit: Sorrow and hope. 

(2) Collect: Pardon and peace. 

(3) Epistle: Wisdom. 

(4) Gradual: Resolution. 

(5) Gospel: The test. 

(6) Communion: Consolation. 


DEAR BRETHREN: 
The general theme in to-day’s Mass 
seems to be sorrow for sin and con- 


fidence in God. The two go together, 
of course, but upon this confidence will 
depend in great measure our progress 
in virtue and goodness. 


Sorrow and Hope 


In the Introit there is a frank and 
prayerful admission that we have been 
spared by God in spite of many sins. 
All that He has done, He has done in 
true judgment, but He will deal with us 
according to the multitude of His 
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mercies. Now and then man dreams 
of the ideal; the urge to do great and 
holy things may come to him even 
when there is nothing in his heart but 
self-reproach and an overwhelming 
sense of weakness. That is the best 
time for him to cast himself on the 
multitude of God’s mercies. How often 
sinners sigh with the pain of sin and 
suddenly say to themselves: ‘Blessed 
are the undefiled: blessed are they who 
walk in the law of the Lord!’ It may 
be what people have been calling ‘‘wish- 
ful thinking,”’ but it has in it the ele- 
ments of sorrow and hope. From that 
standpoint, the Introit this morning 
is very psychological. It puts us in the 
mood to be sorry and to hope. Maybe 
after those thoughts have taken hold 
on us, we may be able to stir up enough 
energy to reénter the fight against sin, 
and rearmed with God’s mercy and 
grace walk resolutely in the law of the 
Lord. 


Prayer for Pardon and Peace 


The prayer, or Collect, carries us 
further. We beg for pardon and peace; 
and when our sins our forgiven, we hope 
that in quietness of mind we may give 
ourselves to God’s service. When we 
really want pardon for our sins, much 
of the struggle is over. Too many are 
satisfied to remain as they are; some 
are not thinking of pardon. They may 
think that God’s mercies are so plenti- 
ful that any time will do to call for 
them. If pardon were harder to ob- 
tain, they might feel differently. If 
you know anything about sin or sin- 
ners, my brethren, you may have ob- 
served that there comes a time when 
sinners get thoroughly disgusted with 
sin; they have had enough; they want 
pardon; they want peace; sometimes 
they have been so long in sin that they 
are too weak to make the effort towards 


forgiveness. If there is any spiritual 
appreciation left in them, however, 
they will value the hope of being par- 
doned. If they have any confidence 
left, they may be saved. 

But there is a positive side to this 
prayer. After we have received pardon 
for our sins, we can expect “‘quietness 
of mind” and a chance to devote our- 
selves to God’s service. We cannot 
look upon Christianity as merely a 
struggle against sin; we have to please 
God more than that; we have to be 
devoted to Him, love Him. Hope has 
to grow; love must expand; if there 
is no growth, there is no life. We can- 
not spend our lives hiding from sin; 
we have to use some of our energy in 
being positive. There must be two 
wires for an electrical contact—nega- 
tive and positive; one by itself will 
never give a spark. So, we cannot 
spend all our time avoiding harsh 
words; we must try to say some kind 
words. We cannot be satisfied with 
avoiding dishonesty; we must love 
truth. We will best avoid pride by 
rejoicing in being humble. All of this 
positive side of Christian life is what 
the prayer calls “giving ourselves to 
God’s service.’””’ Once a man has had 
confidence and received forgiveness 
for his sins, he acquires a new con- 
fidence through the peace that has 
come to his soul. Upon this confidence 
he will begin to make progress. 


Cultivation of True Wisdom 


Some such notion comes out fairly 
well in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
In the excerpt to-day, St. Paul tells us 
to turn from gross sins, indeed. He 
mentions drunkenness. Many people 
abominate drunkenness; they loathe 
it from a social standpoint, not to speak 
of a religious standpoint. The same is 
true of some other sins. But what is 
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positive about that? What is par- 
ticularly Christian about it? St. Paul 
gives the positive side: ‘“Their hearts 
are to be filled with the Holy Spirit 
and with prayer.’”’ They must love to 
think of God and of His majesty and 
love; they must love to speak with 
Him in prayer. St. Paul tells us not to 
act unwisely: nobody wants to be un- 
wise; nobody wants to be stupid. But 
to act wisely is something positive: 
it takes special energy of thought and 
grace. Asa matter of fact, the kind of 
wisdom St. Paul speaks of is the 
wisdom which looks at things in this 
world from the viewpoint of eternity. 
That is why he speaks of our being 
filled with the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of wisdom. Look at things in this life 
as they may affect your future and 
eternal life. Never mind the songs of 
the world; if you sing, let it be in 
psalms and spiritual canticles. Fill 
your heart with the thought of God; 
let it be an abiding thought. That is 
progress. 

In the Psalm which follows the 
Epistle, hope begins to grow: ‘The 
eyes of all are hoping in Thee, O Lord: 
Thou fillest every living creature with 
Thy blessing.”” In the Introit we are 
tired of sin; in the Collect we want 
tranquillity of mind; in the Epistle 
we look forward to a positive practice 
of religion, and now our eyes are fast- 
ened on God in real and fervent hope. 
The next verse of the Psalm is lyrical: 
“My heart is ready, O God, my heart 
is ready! I will sing and give praise to 
Thee, my glory!” That sounds like 
the climax of a real conversion. Such 
a prayer comes from a hopeful and a 
peaceful and a prayerful heart. 


The Test of Our Sincerity 


But lest we begin to think that re- 
ligion is mere feeling, or confidence isnot 


tried, we have only to ponder the Gos- 
pel which was read a while ago. There 
are times when a man is aroused to 
great fervor. He is done with sin, God 
receives him back, and for a time all 
seems to go well. The peace remains 
and there seems to be little struggle; 
the thought of God comes without 
much effort; prayer becomes easy, even 
pleasant, and sin remains hateful. 
Later a test comes. An illness, a mis- 
fortune, a betrayal, or possibly only a 
sense of weariness in well-doing. Our 
Lord seems to have gone away; pray- 
ers seem to be unanswered; soon they 
become burdensome and without hope. 
There was a certain ruler in the Gospel 
this morning who had a favor to ask. 
His son was sick, dying perhaps. 
Would Jesus please come and cure him? 
Our Lord seemed to pay little attention 
to this man; in fact, He was rather 
short with him: ‘‘Unless you see signs 
and wonders you will not believe!”’ 
The ruler had a favor to ask; this was 
no time to lose confidence: ‘‘Please, 
Lord, come before my son dies!’ You 
know how pleased Our Lord was when 
He saw this act of faith and of hope! 
The ruler passed the test and his whole 
house believed in Jesus and was saved. 
Now, suppose this man had been dis- 
couraged right away; suppose he had 
turned away from Our Lord and gone 
home and told his wife and his family: 
“There’s no use. I went to see Jesus of 
Nazareth and asked Him to cure the 
boy; but He didn’t seem much in- 
terested in my request, so I gave up.”’ 
Confidence is a real proof of con- 
version and of love; if it is not tested, 
how will it be confidence at all? If it 
were easy to be religious and prayerful, 
everybody would be very spiritual- 
minded. But when our confidence is 
put to the test a few times, we find out 
that heaven is attained only through 
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struggle, that we attain God only by 
constant seeking. 


Consolation Inspired by His Promises 


Hope, my brethren, is built on faith. 
We believe what God has said, and we 
hope because He has made promises 
to us. So the Communion verse in 
this Mass leaves us with the spirit of 
hope. Our sins will be forgiven: God 
has promised that to those who are 
sorry. We will have grace to love God 
with all our hearts because He has 


promised never to abandon those who 
seek Him. All we have to do is turn 
to Him in the spirit of the Communion 
Psalm and say: ‘‘Remember Thy word 
to Thy servant, O Lord; I have put my 
hope in it; this is my comfort in my 
humiliation.”” There may be a strug- 
gle, but I will believe and succeed, and 
if there be a moment of darkness and I 
be humbled, I have the word of Jesus 
that He will be with me; nothing will 
take that confidence away from me. 
““My heart is ready!” 


Twenty-First Sunday after Pentecost 


God’s Triumph over Evil 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Nothing can resist His will. 

(1) Introit: All things are subject to Him. 

(2) Epistle: The powers of evil are great; 
but they trap only the indolent and 
unwary. 

(3) Gospel: The unmerciful servant typical 
of wickedness. 

(4) Offertory: Job, the example of patience 
and confidence. 


DEAR BRETHREN: 

It is not easy to persevere in con- 
fidence when we see so much going 
wrong all about us. Sometimes in our 
discouragement we are inclined to be- 
lieve that truth will never triumph and 
that wickedness is permanently en- 
trenched. God seems so slow to avenge 
evil, so unwilling to manifest Himself 
in the midst of perfidy and malice. 
Why does He not call thunder down from 
heaven and destroy the wicked! Why 
does He not establish Himself among 
men and force them to their knees! 
Things go on getting worse from day 
to day, and yet the heavens remain 
calm, the sun rises and sets, the sum- 
mer fades to autumn, and autumn to 
winter. When wilt Thou rend the 
heavens and come down! 


None Can Resist God’s Will 


We may, if we happen to get into 
such a state of mind, learn a few lessons 
from the Mass this morning. We 
ought to repeat the thought of the In- 
troit very often in our hearts these 
days: ‘All things are in Thy will, O 
Lord, and there is none that can resist 
Thy will! Thou hast made all things, 
heaven and earth, and everything that 
is under the heavens!’’ After all, 
whose world is it? God’s. And the 
design for that world was that men 
should be free to seek God; no coer- 
cion, no compulsion; otherwise, men 
would not be free any more than the 
other things in nature. It was wonder- 
ful, indeed, that God could give us any 
freedom. It is a great mystery. Phil- 
osophers used to argue a great deal 
whether man really is free; they ought 
to know very well that he is, but I 
suppose they will never know how it is 
that God could give man freedom— 
that is, how God could separate man 
from Himself enough to let him make 
his own choices. It is not for us to 
know the how. We know the fact. 
Man is free, and as long as he is free, 
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God will give him time to use his free- 
dom; He will give him time to obey 
His law, and if man refuses at first to 
accept it, he must still have time to 
change his mind. As long as there isa 
chance that good will be done, God 
will give us the chance. In the mean- 
time, there will be, here and there in 
our world, periods of confusion and 
wickedness and rejection of God. But 
finally, finally, His will must triumph; 
it has triumphed! It has triumphed in 
the freedom of man. Nothing can re- 
sist that divine will. Men may think, 
like fools, that they are resisting it for 
a time, but how can God’s will be 
thwarted? Who can prevail over the 
Omnipotent? It is not what happens 
in time that will decide the issue; it is 
what happens at the judgment of God. 
Man is tested in time; God settles all 
issues for eternity. If He has all 
eternity to rectify what is wrong, why 
should He interfere with His own plan 
in time, and change the nature of man? 

So, there is a good basis for con- 
fidence. We, as individuals, might as 
well do what God wants, and know in 
our hearts that all men, some time or 
other, will come to realize that His will 
cannot be resisted. He gives us our 
choice at the present, but as the great 
theologian, St. Thomas, says, our 
liberty consists rather in choosing be- 
tween the good and the better than 
between good and evil. We have no 
right to choose evil, though un fortu- 
nately some men think they have the 
right. Anybody who chooses evil, re- 
jects God. If we were made for all 
good, and we choose evil, who wins? 
Who loses? 


Powers of Evil Trap Only the Unwary 

Of course, the powers of evil are 
strong. St. Paul says in the Epistle 
this morning that they are stronger 


than we think; they are superhuman 
—devilish. And he speaks very 
frankly about the rulers of the world 
of this darkness in high places. We 
are besieged by cunning liars, by lies 
from the powers of hell. Sometimes 
they look like little lies, sometimes they 
look like the truth, but they are tre- 
mendous and vicious lies. Only the 
blessed religion we practise and the 
very death of Jesus Christ which we 
commemorate in the Mass can save us 
from the deceits and the allurements 
which spring up all around us. But 
we can be saved, we need not be de- 
ceived, we can seek out the truth and 
we can live the truth; there is no power 
on earth or in hell that can steal the 
truth from us, if only we watch and 
pray and have confidence in the teach- 
ings of Our Lord. God's will is clear 
to us, when we willfully close our eyes 
to it and turn back to the world, then, 
of course, we will be deceived and it 
will be our own fault. Take the armor 
of God, as St. Paul suggests, and be 
girt about with truth, wear the breast- 
plate of justice and carry the sword of 
the spirit, which is the word of God. 
There is no need of our failing or fall- 
ing; we have the chance to stay close 
to God in spite of the confusion all 
about us; and we will stay close to Him 
if we refuse to believe the lies of the 
world of darkness. It looks at times as 
if the wisdom of the children of dark- 
ness is greater than the wisdom of the 
children of light. But that is not be- 
cause of the power of darkness; it is 
because of the weakness of those who 
are supposed to have the light. 


The Enemy’s Propaganda Machine 


Now, brethren, there are many 
things about us which, like enemy 
mines, may explode under our feet. 
There are beautiful lands in enemy 
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territory; we may be enticed to go 
there, but the deadly mines are hidden 
where we least expect them. In the 
spiritual warfare we can stay away 
from enemy territory; if we do not, 
it is our own fault if the powers of evil 
overcome us. Our spiritual enemy has 
a magnificent propaganda machine, 
too. If we are silly enough to listen to 
him, we will be lost. He tells us that 
this world is all we have—or, at least, 
that we know too little about the fu- 
ture life to care about it. Therefore, 
let us have an abundance of the good 
things here, and that is salvation 
enough. He tells us there is no ob- 
jection to prayer and sacrifice, but the 
active and practical man has no time 
for such trivialities. He wants us to 
get busy on a new world-order, and 
fight our way to some sort of triumph 
like a spacious kitchen or a two-car 
garage. Anything like establishing 
Christian order, he tells us, is all very 
fine, but remote and completely ideal; 
therefore, forget about it. What he 
really wants is to destroy the Christian 
order, and the only way he can destroy 
it is to have us forget about it. 


Do We Want a Christian or a Pagan 
Social Order? 

The Christian order is that which 
Christ established by His teachings; 
that order has elements in it which will 
never suit the tastes of principalities 
and powers and the spirit of darkness. 
For example, there is sacrifice. The 
enemy tells us we must sacrifice if we 
want a better order later; so, it looks 
as if we will always have to sacrifice for 
some reason or other. Christ tells us 
we must sacrifice to show whether our 
choice is time or eternity, whether we 
want the world or Him. Why not 
accept His reason for sacrifice! Our 
Lord speaks favorably at times of 


poverty; not squalor perhaps, but the 
kind of poverty that gives up unim- 
portant things and is rich in important 
things. Christ blesses the meek; the 
principalities and powers do not want 
the meek in their kingdom, and they 
have no use for mercy either, nor 
hunger and thirst after justice, nor 
cleanness of heart, nor any of those 
things. Yet, do you think they come 
out boldly and say they don’t believe 
in them? No; they would not be liars 
if they did, or at least we would not be 
deceived. They tell you Christ’s ideas 
are all very fine, but ideal; therefore, 
don’t bother with them—forget them. 
Well, in our personal, Christ-like lives, 
we do not intend to forget Christ, and 
we do not intend to be deceived. We 
are going to be poor in spirit and meek 
and merciful and just and clean. That 
is the will of God; and if the world re- 
fuses to accept it, then the world can 
turn itself into a blazing inferno, but 
we will be saved. 


The Lesson of the Gospel 


The unmerciful servant in the Gos- 
pel is typical of the powers of evil. 
When they are worsted, they whine 
pious things to excite sympathy; 
but when things go well with them, 
when they prosper because of Chris- 
tianity, they turn on Christ, throw His 
followers into prison, or exile them 
until they pay a debt they never owed. 
Evil, my brethren, cannot endure for- 
ever; while it is prolonged, we need 
much confidence and patience. The 
story of Job in the Offertory verse is 
a fine example for us. Satan may have 
his short day, but God has His eter- 
nity. We may now and then be af- 
flicted with all sorts of evils; we may 
wonder what is the good of being re- 
ligious when so much wickedness seems 
to be tolerated around us. But for 
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anyone who perseveres, there comes a 
day of triumph, a day when, as the 
Communion verse reminds us, “God 
will execute judgment on them that 


persecute us.”’ In the meantime, ‘‘our 
souls are in His salvation; and in His 
word we are hoping.’’ No one can re- 
sist His will! 


Feast of Christ Our King 


“The Lord shall sit a King forever; the Lord shall bless His people in peace” 


(Communion of the Mass: 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: 
Him. 
(1) Who ts our King? 
(2) What is His kingdom like? 
Conclusion: Our allegiance to Christ trans- 
cends every other attachment. 


Christ rules over all who love 


BELOVED SUBJECTS OF CHRIST THE 
Kino! 

This is the feast of Christ’s triumph 
and yours! Your King stands before 
you with a glittering crown upon His 
head and a scepter in His hand and a 
royal robe upon His shoulders; His 
face is transfused and illuminated by 
the light of glory, for this is the day of 
victorious love. He shall rule from sea 
to sea and to the ends of the earth; 
He “shall sit a King forever and bless 
His people in peace!” 

Who Is Our King? 

Who is this King of glory, my breth- 
ren? Could it be the same wondrous, 
humble Figure who stands before the 
mystified Pilate? And is that a crown 
of briars upon His noble brow, and do I 
see blood upon His face? He answers a 
question that Pilate has put Him: “I 
am a King; I have a kingdom but it is 
not of this world; all those who hear 
the voice of truth belong to My king- 
dom.” That answer, my brethren, has 
worried Pilate and millions of others 
since Pilate’s day. The people at the 
judgment seat where Pilate sits are 
shouting: “Away with Him! We will 


Ps. xxviii, 10, 11) 


not have Him to reign over us.”” But 
Pilate cannot put away the tormenting 
thought that this is a King. ‘Shall I 
crucify your King?” he says. “Bring 
me a basin of water; I will wash my 
hands of this terrible thing. You cru- 
cify Him! I must try to make the 
world believe I had nothing to do with 
it; I will write a sign saying He is a 
King and put it above His cross.”’ 

What a strange inauguration! I 
thought a king would be anointed with 
oil and jewels put upon him; and then 
he would march triumphantly before 
his people and the people would shout 
and the trumpets sound. But this 
King carries His throne upon His back 
and goes off to Calvary; for from 
there He would rule the hearts of men. 
Let the rulers of earth command men 
from the pretorium or from the palaces 
of empires, but Christ would be 
stripped of royal trappings and nailed 
to His throne and laughed at; perhaps 
later some would see a light from His 
divine brow, and blood flowing from 
the open wound in His side, and then 
they would say: ‘Our King and our 
God reigns from a Cross. Come, let 
us adore Him!” 


His Right to Be King 
Perhaps in our day we have nearly 
forgotten what a kingis. In years gone 
by, men were fascinated by the glory of 
a king; some still are, though many are 
loath to admit it. To-day we speak of 
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the rule of the people; we fight for the 
rule of the people; we have turned on 
kings and emperors and dictators, be- 
cause we say that no man is worthy 
of so high an office or capable of so 
great a responsibility. But Our Lord 
can be a king—must be a king. He 
could not be a president, or a prime 
minister, or a chancellor; He could not 
be elected, though He may be rejected; 
He could not be impeached, though He 
may be ignored and denied. He is a 
King, and all men are His subjects. 
No matter what kind of government 
you espouse or desire in this world, 
Christ is a King and He rules a king- 
dom. He comes into His kingdom by 
divine right, because He is God and we 
are His creatures; He rules by that 
right over angels and men, over the 
earth and over all nature; and He is 
entitled not only to allegiance but to 
adoration. Moreover, He bought us 
with His blood; He has delivered us 
from the power of darkness and trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of His love; 
He made peace for us through the 
blood of His cross. Earthly kings send 
forth their subjects to die for their 
thrones; this King dies on His throne 
to save His subjects. And so the In- 
troit of the Mass says this morning that 
He is worthy to receive power and 
divinity and wisdom and strength and 
honor. Christ our King has a right to 
every kind of praise and adoration and 
love and allegiance that men can give 
Him. That is the King we honor today! 


The Nature of His Kingdom 

And what sort of kingdom does He 
rule? Is there freedom in it? Or dis- 
order? Or war? Or hate or lust or 
greed or lying or treachery? O there is 
freedom in this kingdom, my brethren. 
It is a strange freedom: the compelling 
freedom of love; the freedom that 
dreads only slavery to sin and separa- 


tion from the King; the freedom that 
chooses to obey His law because it loves 
both law and Lawgiver. We know 
nothing of the fatal freedom which re- 
fuses to accept this King, or scoffs at 
Him or blasphemes Him. We are not 
free to lie or to believe in lies; we are 
not free to give our bodies every pam- 
pering attention and forget the souls 
which keep our bodies alive; we are not 
free from the fear of losing the love 
of our King, for, if we were, we should 
not love Him at all. All our freedom 
consists in being loving subjects of an 
infinitely lovable King in a glorious 
kingdom of truth and of life, of holiness 
and of grace, a kingdom of justice and 
love and peace. 

It is a glorious kingdom, but it costs 
much to belong to it. Unless you love 
the King, you do not belong to the 
kingdom; and does love calculate 
cost? We love our King with all our 
mind and soul and strength—that is 
His command; and we obey, not only 
because it is His command, but because 
our King is infinitely lovable. Once 
we have learned how to love Him, we 
shall have peace in our hearts; there 
is no other peace; there is no kingdom 
of peace except the one which is ruled 
by the King of love. That peace no 
man can take from us, and the world 
cannot giveit tous. While we are still 
in this world, my brethren, we must 
wear a crown of thorns as our King 
did when he founded His Kingdom; 
we must carry a small cross on our 
shoulders because that will be our 
throne when we are kings of another 
world; we must battle bravely against 
the freedom of license and indifference 
and sloth, because only the violent 
overtake the kingdom of heaven. But 
the day will come when the King will 
call His loyal, loving subjects together, 
and lead them to their thrones and 
exalt them in His own glory forever. 








Book Rebiews 


Father Leen on Education.—Fr. Edward 
Leen’s latest work! is surely imperative read- 
ing for every priest, but especially for priests 
who in any way supervise education, even 
if it is only a study group or catechism class. 
Fr. Leen, of course, is not infallible, nor is 
this book encyclopedic; but he is super- 
latively lucid at mooting problems, and the 
particular problems which are here discussed 
should be receiving the earnest attention of 
every priest in the active ministry. There is 
considerable muddling and uninspired exer- 
tion in the field of Catholic education, as 
well as servile imitation of secular models, 
and therefore we need this luminous state- 
ment of what our over-all objectives as 
Catholic educators should be. It is chiefly 
on education that we must depend to hold 
our own in these upsetting times. If the 
Church fails to-day, it will be a failure of 
Catholic education. Fr. Leen is sagely at 
pains to suggest how we can make Catholic 
education more intensely and effectively de- 
serving of the name. I overheard Fr. Gillis 
saying that no work of Fr. Leen’s has held 
so much interest for him as this. 

Fr. Leen is not a glib writer. His writing 
does not purl and sparkle along like a brook. 
But that is probably because he is never 
shallow, and because frequently his insights 
are profound. This book abounds in good, 
solid thinking. Particularly fetching are the 
chapters on the Post-Classical Latin Authors 
and on the Catechism. The author deplores 
the snobbery which dismisses the writings of 
Lactantius and his ilk as degenerate Latin. 
He would have less preoccupation with form 
and more concern for the matter which that 
form enshrines. Why deny our youth, he 
asks, the instructive and inspirational content 
of the early Christian writers because they 
depart from the Procrustean ideals of Cicero- 
nian style? They simply could not put the 
new wine of Christian ideas and enthusiasm 
into the old Quintilian bottles. And what 
glorious wine it is! What a shame to 
keep our youth exclusively sipping pagan 
1 What Is Education? By Edward Leen, 


C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D., D.Litt. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York City, 1944, pp. 288). 





bewilderment and pessimism! Fr. Leen is 
evidently not familiar with our American 
trend away from Latin as a scholastic disci- 
pline. For our consumption he should 
have advocated a Loeb translation of the 
Fathers. 

If anyone is contemplating writing a new 
Catechism, he should first take to heart the 
author’s suggestions for a new ordering of 
that indispensable book. The content is to 
remain inviolate, but he would set it forth 
along psychological rather than logical lines. 
This chapter amounts to an excellent treatise 
on how to teach Catechism with more ef- 
fectiveness and larger objectives. Fr. Leen 
would have the catechist aim at nothing less 
than forming a Christian mind in those cate- 
chized—the thing which St. Paul and the 
other Apostles evidently attempted with 
their converts. Educators will probably 
wince at some of the author’s strictures, and 
fend off some of his suggestions as too ideal- 
istic. He garnered his educational experi- 
ence in Catholic Ireland, and his unfamiliarity 
with conditions in United States palpably 
limits his cogency for the American reader. 

Fr. Leen takes a fall out of the ‘“‘Progressive 
School,”’ saying: ‘There is no excuse for 
Catholics blindly, unquestioningly and with- 
out due corrections working a system of edu- 
cation imposed on them by those who do not 
hold their beliefs.’’ He looks askance at the 
nominal Catholic curriculum in which dribs 
and drabs of Christian doctrine are briefly 
interpolated to save face. ‘‘Every subject 
that is taught should be made a vehicle for 
conveying the Christian appreciation of things 
and the Christian outlook on life.’’ There 
are splendid pages in which he trenchantly 
diagnoses the half-baked Catholic whose re- 
ligion does not pervade his life. He sets 
forth the deadly lack of integration in pre- 
vailing curricula and teaching, and insists 
that ‘‘the Christian concept of education 
alone supplies a principle for the hierarchical 
arrangement or subordination of the sub- 
jects for study.’”” He has the temerity to 
advocate the return of Latin and Greek, 
and even the commencement of philosophy 
(diluted, of course) in high school. If Fr. 
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Leen doesn’t moderate his zeal, he will be- 
come as obnoxious to the vested educational 
interests as Dr. Hutchins. 

With apologies to Mortimer Adler, Fr. 
Leen might have entitled his book ‘‘How to 
Think About Education.” And, heaven 
knows, we all should be thinking about it, 
earnestly and intelligently. As the author 
says: ‘‘The vast social upheaval that is 
inevitable and the effect of which we cannot 
escape, will oblige us to examine seriously 
the basic principles, if any, on which our 
whole educational system is founded.”’ There 
are a number of fine books of recent vintage 
on the subject of education, but you couldn’t 
do better than begin your course of reading 
with this one. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Subdeaconship.'—A few years ago a book 
of spiritual conferences for Religious was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘A Return to the 
Novitiate.”” Its purpose was to take its 
readers back in spirit to the novitiate that 
they might rededicate their lives to the ideals 
it had once inculcated in their young and 
generous hearts. There is hardly a priest 
who does not recall the retreats he made 
preparatory to his sacred ordinations—his 
ordination as a subdeacon, as a deacon, 
asapriest. Years may have passed, and yet 
the memory of his youthful earnestness and 
devotion will still live on. For many the 
outstanding recollection is apt to be the 
precise, unadorned, and perhaps even unelo- 
quent explanation given to them of the ordi- 
nation rite contained in the Pontificale 
Romanum. Herein they found the pattern 
of a priestly life, a message rich in grace 
and unction. It presented high and lofty 
ideals that inspired them to give to God a 
full and devoted service. It offered them 
the guidance they would need to be good and 
zealous priests. 

The book under review is, in a sense, a 
return to one’s immediate preparation for 
the first major order. It is a book of con- 
ferences upon the rite of subdeaconship, 
the first of three books on the Sacred Orders. 
It is the fruit of twenty years’ experience in 
conducting ordination retreats. Many of the 
thoughts expressed are drawn from the 
letters of Pius X and Pius XI on the priest- 

1 Subdeaconship: Conferences on the Rite of 


Ordination. By Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo.). 


hood. Quotations from the Patristic writ- 
ings in the Breviary are frequently given. 
The presentation throughout is clear and 
simple, conforming in this regard to the 
style of the Pontifical. The exhortations and 
applications are sound and practical. Each 
conference presents in bold relief the eventual 
mission of a subdeacon—the priestly minis- 
try. His prerogatives, his responsibilities, 
as a subdeacon are set forth as part of the 
priesthood, where in fact they became a 
reality. 

The ceremony of subdeaconship begins 
with a call to the candidate to come forth. 
His response is immediate and joyous. He is 
clothed from head to foot in a garb of sym- 
bolic white, having already been cleansed 
by the blood of Christ. He holds before 
him a burning candle to symbolize his mis- 
sion and his own dedication to it. His 
status and rights have been settled by means 
of an ordination title. With these pre- 
liminaries attended to, he is asked to take 
the decisive step—to come forward unto 
the service of Christ, of His Church and souls. 
It is a perpetual service; it must be an un- 
divided service. Nothing may be withheld. 
This complete surrender of self will be vivi- 
fied and ennobled by the continuous offer- 
ing of the Church’s official prayer. The ap- 
pointed task of the subdeacon is to assist at 
the altar of sacrifice. The bread must be 
placed upon the altar, the faithful thus being 
offered through Christ. The coverings of the 
altar must be kept spotlessly clean, and the 
faithful too must remain purified members 
of Christ’s body, cleansed by the infusion of 
divine doctrine from above in all its purity 
and integrity. This requires a busy and 
zealous ministry, a constant vigilance over 
oneself and one’s people, restraint and mod- 
eration in all things, an upright life, worthy 
of honor and respect. When the subdeacon 
accepts formally the paten and chalice, he ex- 
presses his willingness to fulfill his minis- 
try as God ordains, to offer a precious and 
pure holocaust of self, a faithful service that 
will be richly rewarded. Only the strong 
and vigilant are capable of being faithful 
ministers, only those who are filled with the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. They must arm 
themselves with their spiritual weapons— 
the amice to restrain their speech, the maniple 
to fructify their labors, the tunic to fill their 
hearts with joy and gladness, the book of 
epistles to inspire them to zeal and love. 
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Such is the outline of the ordination rite 
and the plan of Father Biskupek’s confer- 
ences. He has not given a running com- 
mentary on the Pontifical, but rather separate 
readings upon its principal ideas. Here and 
there one finds a repetition of the same point 
or application, though the author may have 
believed that these lessons deserved to be 
emphasized. One would hesitate to classify 
this book as an inspiring work, and yet it 
has a very real value. Both ordinandi and 
ordinati will find in its pages much material 
for spiritual reading and meditation, and 
will derive therefrom a clearer understand- 
ing of the implications contained in the 
words: “In nomine Domini, huc accedite.”’ 

Francis B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


Eric Gill on Social Evils.—Those who read 
Eric Gill’s ‘‘Autobiography”’ will have a fair 
idea of what to expect in the volume of post- 
humous essays which has been recently 
published. They range over many subjects. 
But, with few exceptions—such as ‘‘David 
Jones” and “Clothing Without Cloth’—they 
beat a lively tattoo on the author’s pet 
abomination—the factory system. This was 
for him the root of most of our present evils, 
from the decay of personal morality to 
social unrest and war. He sees no ameliora- 
tion possible while the factory continues to 
flourish. One is reminded of the scathing 
indictment of the factory in Quadragesimo 
Anno: “. . . for dead matter leaves the 
factory ennobled and transformed, where 
men are corrupted and degraded.” Gill 
would abolish the serfdom of the assembly 
line and restore the more or less independent 
artisan. 

With Gill it was a case of “‘indignatio 
facit versus.” But here is no rampant sin- 
cerity merely. He argues ably, though not 
as massively as a specialist would. His 
chief shortcoming, as with amateurs gener- 
ally, is over-simplification of the problem. 
In two terse sentences he unfurls his mani- 
festo: ‘‘The modern system of factory pro- 
duction deprives men of the power to glorify 
God in their works and of the responsibility 
for so doing. Therefore, the factory system 
is evil and damned.’”’ Where Gill envisaged 


17t All Goes Together. By Eric Gill. 
Including 28 pages of Gill’s Art, and Intro- 
duction by Ananda Coomaraswamy (Devin- 
—_ Company, New York City, 1944, pp. 
239). 


the trouble with the body politic as a rather 
isolated tumor which might conceivably 
yield to a stroke of surgery, the late Pontiff 
envisaged the trouble as an all-pervading 
malaise. 

Gill was a Distributist, but I must confess 
that even the towering genius of G. K. 
Chesterton could never quite sell me on Dis- 
tributism. I felt that, if Distributism is the 
only answer to the problem, then our plight 
(here in America at least) is hopeless. But 
surely there must be another means of right- 
ing the great social wrongs of our day short of 
pulverizing the present system of production. 
The author is no visionary, be it said. He 
recognizes that a direct overthrow of the 
present industrialism is not to be hoped for. 
He would graciously compromise and ac- 
quiesce in ameliorative measures like em- 
ployee ownership of existing factories. But 
he intransigently holds out for the complete 
abolition of the existing factory as his ulti- 
mate goal. 

However much you may disagree with 
the author, you are bound to find him stimu- 
ating. He can turn a flashing phrase and 
mould an orotund sentence. You will 
probably also admire the drastic Pauline 
intensity of his Catholic outlook, how- 
ever uncomfortably it may strike you. 
He clashes the cymbals for the freedom of the 
human will and for the inviolable dignity and 
rights of human personality. It is only when 
he seeks to give these august values a favor- 
able economic setting that he treads on de- 
batable ground. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Two Early Works of St. Augustine.—Our 
knowledge of the early Christian literature is 
mostly of the outline type by which we be- 
come acquainted with names, dates, problems, 
doctrinal positions and lists of works. Some 
of us, no doubt, would like to have a more 
life-like acquaintance with at least the more 
outstanding writers, not through the inter- 
pretations of biographers but by reading such 
works of the Fathers as reveal their living 
personalities. Of late, a number of such 
patristic texts have been published in a way 
to suit the modern reader. We wish here to 
call attention to two very interesting little 
books written by St. Augustine at the time 
when he had definitely broken with the errors 
of his youth and was preparing himself for 
reception into the Church. His lively mind 
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and passionate heart had absorbed all the 
worldly ways and wisdom of his time, which 
was the accumulated fruit of the ancient 
philosophy and culture at its best and at its 
worst. Now St. Augustine purges himself of 
the fundamental attitudes which were the 
chief supports of the pagan mentality and 
life. In his Comtra Academicos! and Solilo- 
quies? St. Augustine’s acute intellect and 
generous human heart clear away the sophis- 
tries of the pagan rationalizations and lay 
the foundation for his firm adherence to the 
basic truths of man’s earthly estate and super- 
natural destiny. We are introduced to the 
concrete ways in which the great and peren- 
nial problems were seen and discussed some 
sixteen hundred years ago. We watch the 
actual thoughts and feelings of the great 
convert in the very process of reconstituting 
his soul turning from paganism to Christ. 
We are entertained with intriguing scenes of 
his private life in association with his mother, 
some friends and students. 

As regards the technical make-up of the 
two books, the Latin text together with a 
clear and smooth English translation is pro- 
vided on alternate pages. Brief yet quite 
scholarly introductions and notes put the 
subject-matter in its proper setting for the 
reader’s orientation. St. Augustine’s own 
critical reviews of these two little works in 
his Retractationes appear in an Appendix of 
each volume. A judiciously planned Index 
lists all points of interest for quick reference. 
The books are well printed and bound in 
becomingly designed covers. The translators 
and the publisher deserve our thanks for 
offering us these gems of the patristic litera- 
ture in a form so attractive and thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Tarcisius A. RATTLER, O.S.A. 


1 Answer to Skeptics, A Translation of St. 
Augustine’s Contra Academicos by Denis J. 
Kavanagh, O.S.A., S.T.M., with an Intro- 
duction by Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A., 
Ph.D. (Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service 
Co., New York City, $2.50, pages xxi + 269). 

2 The Soliloquies of St. Augustine. Trans- 
lation and Notes by Thomas F. Gilligan, 
O.S.A., M.A., with an Introduction by 
Robert P. Russell, O.S.A., Ph.D. (Cosmo- 
politan Science and Art Service Co., New 
York City, $2.00, pages xviii + 173). 

Varia.—‘‘Public Speaking,” by William R 
Duffey, M.A., and Francis A. Duffey, M.A.,! 
is primarily a textbook for students, and as 


1B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


such it is arranged into sixteen assignments 
covering home study, diction, voice, action, 
class-projects, etc. A quiz for each assign- 
ment and an appendix on parliamentary 
procedure are found at the end of the volume 
of 338 pages. The material covered is not 
only that usually found in this type of book, 
but much related material is also introduced 
from other sciences. In the hands of a good 
teacher, who is always necessary to explain a 
condensed textbook, the volume may prove 
to be valuable. This reviewer would like 
to have seen a little more attention paid to 
the psychology of leadership as exercised in 
public speaking, but there are other books 
that deal professedly with this matter. Ina 
future printing, the Contents and the Index 
might receive a more definite and explicit 
form. Although this is not important for a 
textbook, it is a time-saver for users who 
wish to look up references. 

The already favorably known writer, 
Fr. Francis J. Garrigle, S.J., Ph.D., and 
Magister Agrégé of the Gregorian Univer- 
sity in Rome, may be expected to bring out a 
worthwhile book. In ‘‘My Father’s Will’ 
readers will not be disappointed.2 The 
material found in this book is logically di- 
vided under the following headings: Mean- 
ing of God’s Will, Active and Passive Union 
with God, and Union with God’s Will. 
The obvious purpose of this book is to bring 
the will of man into conformity with the all- 
prevailing will of God. This is the essence 
of perfection, to which everything else is but 
contributory. Degrees of perfection differ 
according to the grace received and used. 
Equally varied are its manifestations. Al- 
though the will of God is made known to 
us through Revelation (espécially by the 
teachings of Christ, Who is coequal with the 
Father), and to some extent may be explored 
by reason, the holiness of God’s will cannot 
be made fully known to us because it is of 
the essence of God and therefore exceeds our 
limited understanding. But what man must 
know will be made known to him in one way 
or another. It is more important to act up 
to what one knows than to know all and to 
fail in its observance. The degree of per- 
fection, then, depends upon our understand- 
ing and our coéperation with the measure of 
grace received. Christ is the concrete 
model for all men. The author shows this 


- Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
is. 
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in greater detail, and leads up to and ends in 
Part V with the complete union between the 
will of God and the will of men. Two Ap- 
pendixes on Obedience are added. A de- 
tailed Index concludes the volume of 323 
pages. The book is philosophical, but by no 
means heavy. It is interestingly written, 
and abounds with thoughts and quotations 
culled from divine, Christian and pagan 
sources. The interest is enhanced by the 
fact that the contents are not treated merely 
in the abstract, but are practically adapted 
for the needs of the present time. As such, 
it is a great book which could have been 
written only by an author who is physically, 
intellectually and spiritually mature. Our 
meager sketch of its contents given above does 
not convey an adequate description of the 
volume which may be safely recommended to 
all educated Christians. In particular, its 
professional value is great for retreat masters, 
missionaries, spiritual directors, and those en- 
trusted with the care of souls. Although it is 
not a sermon book, some of its thoughts, if 
interwoven into and expanded in a discourse, 
will lend it increased interest and impressive- 
ness. But this requires some kind of in- 
tuition derived from a clear sight of a truth 
and its import and implications for Chris- 
tian living. This work is a fruit of deep 
meditation and contemplation. 

“Jesuits under Fire’’’ is the chronicle of a 
band of twenty-six Irish Jesuits during the 
siege of Hong Kong, in December, 1941. 
The book is a truly gripping account. Itisa 
composite chronological narrative of individ- 
uals and small groups and of the various 
activities that were thrust upon them by 
the bombardments necessitating the evacua- 
tion, sheltering and feeding of a large num- 
ber of people for which the civil and military 
administrations were not sufficiently pre- 
pared. Moreover, the Religious had to take 
care of their own households, consisting of 
members, pupils, domestics, and their rela- 
tives. All these things had to be provided 
for during blacked-out nights or during 
the day when communications were fre- 
quently disrupted and entirely inadequate. 
The demands for priestly administrations 





8 Jesuits under Fire in the Siege of Hong 
Kong. Compiled by Thomas F. Ryan, 
S.J. (Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 
London and Dublin). 


increased tremendously. Catechumens and 
well-disposed pagans asked for baptism; 
hospitals and other buildings became filled 
with wounded, and large numbers of Catho- 
lics desired the reception of the Sacraments 
to be prepared for any event. As the harvest 
of deaths increased, the spiritual fruits also 
multiplied. The volume closes with an 
Epilogue narrating the escape of the mis- 
sionaries. There are several illustrations 
and end papers, with a map of Hong Kong, 
Kowloon and surroundings. The book is in- 
teresting and a source work for history and 
missiology. 

“Why We Are Catholics’ by Albert H. 
Dolan, O.Carm.,* is a paper-bound book of 
244 pages on Apologetics. The topics treated 
are many and practical. The fact that the 
book needed four printings in eleven years 
is its best recommendation. The same author 
continues his many writings on the Little 
Flower by publishing the following pam- 
phlets: ‘‘The Little Flower’s Mother,” ‘‘Let- 
ters of the Little Flower’s Mother,” and 
“Where the Little Flower Seems Nearest.” 
His pamphlet on “Scapular Facts’’ is of 
special interest at the present time. 

A very interesting pamphlet is ‘‘The Chap- 
lain Serves,” issued by the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
It is beautifully illustrated and gives a good 
idea of the religious care the government is ex- 
tending to our Armed Forces in all parts of 
the world. 

David Goldstein gives us a timely and ab- 
sorbing pamphlet on “Jewish Problems” 
(Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn.). 

St. Anthony’s Guild Press (Paterson, N. J.) 
submits the following useful pamphlets: 
“On Using the Head, Putting Prayer to 
Work,” and “Who Believes in Sin Any 
More?” by Valentine Long, O.F.M.; ‘“‘Re- 
porter in Heaven,” by R. Southard, S.J.; 
and “The Third Order in Our Day,” by 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. To 
this list we may add a new pamphlet-size life 
of St. Benedict the Negro entitled “Race 
and Grace,” by Marion Habig, O.F.M. 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, IIl.). 
Pastors of Colored parishes will be especially 
interested in this fine little work. 

KILiaNn J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


4 The Carmelite Press, Englewood, N. J., 
1944. 
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Abbé Fouard’s Life of Christ.—At a time 
when several popularizations of the life and 
significance of Christ, like ‘‘The Robe’’ and 
‘“‘The Emperor’s Physician,”’ are to the fore, 
it is most opportune that a reprint in a single 
modestly priced volume of Fouard’s classic 
Life of Christ should appear.' The fictional 
studies of Christ's life just referred to are most 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of Catholic 
theology. The whole idea of fictionizing the 
life of Christ is repellent to a Catholic. 
Fouard provides us with a brilliant com- 
promise, so to say. He has knit the frag- 
mentary and sometimes unchronological 
Gospel accounts into a firm and luminous 
narrative, controlled by sound and exigent 
scholarship throughout. More need not be 
said of the work, since it is universally 


acknowledged to be a classic. Someone said 
of a classic that dectes repetita placebit. Those 
of us who read the work years ago will profit- 
ably enjoy reading it again in this bright new 
printing; those who have still to read it for 
the first time have a rare and memorable treat 
in store for them. If our love for Christ waxes 
in proportion to our more intimate knowledge 
and deeper appreciation of His Personality, 
then we shall do much to kindle our devotion 
by contemplating the luminous and lovely 
figure of Christ, effulgently divine, which 
emerges from these pages. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


1 The Christ, the Son of God. A Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Abbé 
Constant Fouard (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York City, pp. 346). 
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